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LIFE OF THE RT. REV. JOSEPH CRETIN, First BISHOP OF 
THE DIOCESE OF ST. PAUL. 


By THE Most Rev. JoHn IRELAND, D. D. 


CHAPTER I. 


MoNTLUEL, THE BirtH PLACE oF JosEPH CRETIN—THE FRENCH 
REVOLUTION AND ITS PERSECUTION OF RELIGION—THE 
Cretin FaAmiry DurRING THE PERSECUTION. 


of St. Paul, in the United States of America, was born in 
Montluel, in France, in the year of our Lord, 1799. 

A memorandum of dates of the chief occurrences in his career, 
in Joseph Cretin’s own hand writing, is preserved in the archives of 
the Catholic Historical Society of St. Paul. On its first page we 
read: “Born in Montluel, Department of Ain, France, December 
9th, 1799; baptized December 11th, 1799”. 

The statement of the memorandum seems clear and definite. Yet 
we must assume it to be the result of a lapse of memory on the part 
of the writer, and take as the more exact date, that of the Civic 
Register of the “Commune” of Montluel, of the year 1799. The 
entry in this Register, duly witnessed under their own signatures by 
the father, Joseph Cretin, two near relatives, Joseph Poncet and 
John Baptist Mery, as also by the Municipal Agent himself, attests 


OSEPH CRETIN, the first bishop, the founder of the diocese 
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that the child, to whom was given the name Joseph, was born in the 
forenoon of the day itself, upon which he was formally “presented” 
in the Hall of the “Commune” — “The Nineteenth day of Frim- 
aire, the Eighth year of the French Republic’—The tenth day of 
December, in the year of our Lord, 1799. 

Montluel is a burgh of the Department of Ain, France, having a 
population of some three thousand souls. It is situate, at a distance 
of twenty-two kilometers from the large and opulent City of Lyons, 
on the historic highway leading thence to the City of Geneva on the 
borders of Lake Leman in Switzerland. It is a station on the mod- 
ern railroad which follows closely in its full length the contours of 
the olden highway. 

The wayfarer in France, in search of picturesqueness and 
beauty of landscape, should gladly tarry a while at Montluel. 
Queenly it sits at the feet and along the slopings of gracefuly as- 
cending hills that terminate the valley of the River Rhone—La Val- 
bonne—to open from their toppings the vision of the uplands of 
Les Dombes. Its lower windings, giving room to its thorough- 
fares and modest marts, dip into the encircling waters of the gently 
flowing Sereine, beyond which, from one end of the burgh to the 
other, two rows of towering lime trees develop beneath their 
wide-spread branching a superb promenade, to be seen in its glory 
under the joyous swayings of nearly the entire population on a 
sun-shining Sunday afternoon. An entrancing panorama is that 
of the comely cottages, glistening amid orchards and vineyards 
along the hill-sides, to be enjoyed in its fullness from the broad 
summit, where now abides the peaceful cemetery nigh the ruins 
of the once stately castle of Montluel’s feudal lords and those 
of their manorial temple, St. Bartholemew’s, built as long ago as 
A. D. 1289. A scene it all is of singular loveliness, seldom riv- 
alled in France itself, which, once the eye is set upon it, never after- 
wards lapses from memory. 

Montluel has its monumeuts of religion and of art— its two 
noble churches, that of St. Stephen and that of Notre Dame, both 
exemplars of purest classicism of architecture, both venerable from 
rich traditions encrusted in walls of nave and of sanctuary. It has 
also, its shrines of self-abnegation in the service of God and of the 
neighbor—its two convents, that of the Sisters of St. Vincent de 
Paul, and that of the Sisters of the Visitation. The latter, one of 
the earliest tokens of the zeal of St. Jane de Chantel herself, claims 
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the especial attention of the American tourist. From its cloisters, 
in 1853, there went forth the heroic women who were to found a 
convent of the Visitation in Keokuk, the good fruits of which to- 
day are convents of the Visitation in several parts of the United 
States. 

Nor is Montluel wanting in the charm of history. Its name has 
its place on a chart dating back to the second century of the Chris- 
tian era—‘‘Mons Lupelli,’” ‘The Mount of the Wolf.” In the 
course of its many centuries it had its fame and its changes of for- 
tune. It was, in succession, the domain of the Roman Empire, of 
the Kingdom of Burgundy, of the German Empire, of its own aut- 
onomous Lords, of the Dukedom of Savoy, becoming finally 
in 1595, a part of the Kingdom of France. Meanwhile, as a bord- 
er land, it had its special strategic value; many were the sieges it 
suffered, many the battles fought around its turreted walls and 
crenelated castle. Meanwhile, sons born to it bore names that shed 
lustre upon its days of war and upon its days of peace. One of those, 
Galfrid de Chatillon, first a monk in the Monastery of Haute- 
Combe, in Savoy, later Archbishop of Milan, rose in 1241 to the 
dignity of the Sovereign Pontificate in Rome under the name of 
Celestine IV. Another, Stephen of Montluel, who died in the 
year 1269, had been an archdeacon of Canterbury in England. In 
1631, the famed Henri de Bourbon, Prince de Conde, was a resi- 
dent of Montluel, and there built to himself a palace, to this day 
adorning one of its chief avenues, in which he was wont, now and 
then, to hold his quasi-regal court. 

The first announcement of the Gospel of Palestine had come, 
in all likelihood, to Montluel, in the Second Century of the Chris- 
tian era, from the lips of the illustrious apostles of the neighbor- 
ing city of Lyons, Pothinus and Ireneus, or, if not immediately 
from them, certainly from their very early successors, From those 
distant days, until the year 1823, Montluel was within the spiritual 
dependency of the Bishops of Lyons. In that year, the ancient 
Diocese of Belley, suppressed under the Concordat of Napoleon, 
was re-established, with new boundaries, the civil boundaries of the 
Department of Ain, and henceforth Montluel was under the juris- 
diction of the Bishop of Belley. 

At the date of the birth of Joseph Cretin, the historic revolution, 
which since the year 1789, had been the torment of France, was 
seeing the dawn of its closing day. Joseph Cretin was born, the 
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ninth day of December, 1799. The ninth day of the preceding 
October, Napoleon Bonaparte, safe from his battles in Egypt and 
Syria, was in Frejus, a haven of France, on the shores of the 
Mediterranean. France, exhausted of its strength, ashamed of 
its follies and crimes, was calling for a deliverer. Bonaparte held 
in his sworded hand peace and order. Soon civil tranquility was 
to be restored; religious persecution was to cease its terrors. 

The States-General of France had assembled at Versailles, the 
Fourth day of May, 1789, and at once had rushed into the most 
radical subversions of all pre-existing principles and forms of 
social and religious order. 

Who discerned wisely the signs of the times in France, in the 
closing years of the Eighteenth Century, understood that the 
country was on the eve of momentous political and social changes. 
A revolution was due, and was sure to come. Conditions, as they 
had been, could no longer endure. Royalty had been arbitrary and 
despotic; feudalism had come to be unbearable in its exactions; the 
masses had been victims of a thralldom that newly-received ideas of 
liberty and popular rights could no longer tolerate. The mistake 
of the States-General was, that, instead of necessary and legitimate 
reforms, a-revolution was allowed, which, breaking down all 
barriers of justice and reason, gave rein to unrestrained passion and 
maddest excesses. The French Revolution, as seen in its horrors, 
history will never condone. And yet, even in the presence of those 
excesses we must not rate too harshly, as a whole, the people of 
France. Social upheavals, whatever the provocation, easily 
develop into irresponsible fury, the doings of which are not those 
of a people in times of sobered sense. In social upheavals, too, the 
worst elements protrude themselves into prominence; and those, 
once the possessors of power, terrify the masses into submission to 
the passing tempest. The French Revolution had, indeed, its 
Marats and its Robespierres ; but it had, also, its courageous victims, 
who preferred death to dishonor; it had its millions who prayed for 
better days, who, when those days did come, quickly rallied to the 
call of order and justice. , 

In the French Revolution the Church suffered cruel persecution. 
The Church is always the victim, where evil passion is in wild 
riot. Its mission is to make stern opposition to wrong-doing; to 
the wrong-doer it is the enemy to be vowed to destruction. The 
Church, too, was somewhat unfortunate in France. It had retain- 
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ed too much of the wealth and the trappings of its former feudal 
ascendancy, not to be exposed to jealousy and hatred, where pre- 
texts for jealousy and hatred were eagerly sought for; and it was 
too closely bound, in its manifold relations of life and action, with 
the monarchy and the nobility, not to be driven under the whirl- 
winds of which these were the predestined victims. 

The first step in the persecution of the Church was the con- 
fiscation of its temporal possessions. The next was the “Civil 
Constitution of the Clergy,’ demanding from the Church the 
renunciation of its imprescriptible rights with regard to its bishops 
and priests, who henceforward were to be chosen by popular vote 
and installed in the office without the knowledge or the consent of 
higher ecclesiastical authorities. Finally it was “the reign of 
reason,” the prohibition of all services of religion, with the sub- 
stitution in their stead of the idols of sacrilege and impiety. To 
the citizen of France who refused allegiance to one or to the other 
of those forms of apostasy, it was imprisonment, exile, death. It 
was an epoch dreadful in its explosions of human ferociousness; it 
was, also, an epoch admirable in its manifestations of faith on the 
part of the priesthood and the Catholic people of France. 

The Department of Ain was brought, in a particular manner, 
within the fury of the persecution. This was due to the propin- 
quity of the Department to the City of Lyons, where tn punishment 
of uprisings against the tyranny of the Revolution, there had been 
planted a tribunal of extraordinary cruelty; and, yet more so, to 
the character of the lieutenants of the government sent to execute 
its laws in that region of the Republic. One of these, Albitte by 
name, was the most inhuman of monsters. Montluel had its full 
part of the persecution. And Montluel had its heroic confessors 
of the faith, among whom, notably, were the several members of 
the Cretjn family. 

The parents of the future bishop were Joseph Cretin and Jane 
Mary Mery. ‘The Cretins, tradition said, were children of immi- 
grants from Lorraine; the Merys were an old-time family of the 
burgh. Both families were among the most honorable in Montluel, 
enjoying a fair competency in life, without being what the world 
calls the rich. The rich were few in Montluel. Such commerce 
as a country town permitted, together with the cultivation of ad- 
jacent fields, were the customary occupations of the population. 
Joseph Cretin was the proprietor and manager of a public bakery, 
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at the same time owning and cultivating plots of land outside the 
burgh. What he and his wife were particularly noted for, in a 
degree to gain pre-eminence even in a community remarkable for 
its general religious bearing, was their deep piety, their unbending 
Catholic faith. They were of the race from which martyrs issue. 

An uncle of the father of the future bishop died the death of a 
martyr. He was Benoit Poncet, a Carthusian Monk. Obliged to 
flee from France, he was journeying towards the Carthusian Mon- 
astery of Fribourg in Switzerland. Arrested at Meyran, he was 
brought to Lyons, where, on his refusal to take the oath of 
apostasy, he was sentenced to the guillotine and executed. 

The mother of the future bishop was proscribed, accused of 
having protested aloud against the persecution to which Catholics 
were subjected. With an infant child in her arms she spent some 
days in the prison of Montluel, from which she was freed through 
the intervention of influential friends. Monsieur Mery, the father 
of this heroic woman, was noted for his zeal in harboring and 
protecting priests who now and then risked liberty and life to bring 
the consolations of religion to the Catholics of Montluel. Monsieur 
Claude Ruivet, who as Vicar-General of the Archbishop of Lyons. 
directed from his own successive hiding-places the work of the 
missionaries, gives in his Memoirs the list of the homes in Montluel 
to which priests could always trust themselves in safety, and prom- 
inent in this list is the name of Monsieur Mery. The home itself 
of the parents of the future bishop was one of the chosen sanctu- 
aries for the celebration of mass and the administration of the 
sacraments. There, in a remote corner of the house, was the hid- 
den altar, from which at midnight was dispensed the food of martyrs, 
around which knelt those who had given the solemn promise of 
secrecy, and were prepared for martyrdom, were martyrdom to 
become necessary. For long years afterwards the altar was pre- 
served in the home untouched and honored, a reminder of the faith 
that had once lived there, of the faith that should there continue to 
live 

Near-by the hidden altar, in the home of his parents, or in that 
of some other equally devoted Catholic family, Joseph Cretin re- 
ceived from the hands of a proscribed priest the sacrament of holy 
baptism. At the time the parish-church of Montluel was under 
the control of the “Constitutional” clergy, abhorrent to loyal Cath- 
olics, such, assuredly, as were the parents of the future bishop of 
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St. Paul. Diligent searchings in parochial and diocesan archives 
have failed to discover records of the baptisms of Joseph Cretin, or 
of his brother John Baptist and his sister Clemence, both his 
seniors in age. Often in those days of religious persecution, the 
hurrying priest preserved no written records of his sacramental 
functions, or if records were made, later they were mislaid and 
allowed to perish. 

The belief survives in France that families affording protection 
to priests in the days of the Revolution had this reward from 
Heaven, that priests and nuns were numerous among their descend- 
ants. The reward was well merited by the Cretins and the Merys; 
it was given to them in rich abundance. Besides Joseph Cretin, three 
other grandsons of the valiant Monsieur Mery, received the grace 
of a sacerdotal vocation—Gouchon, who became a member of the 
newly-founded Society of the Marists; Janin, also a Marist and a 
missionary in Oceanica; Mery and Morel, who both lived to a ripe 
old age as honored parish priests of the Diocese of Belley. ‘The 
women among his descendants, consecrating themselves to religion, 
were so many, ‘t used to be said, that their number was beyond 
counting. 

When we write of the Cretins and the Merys, in revolutionary 
days, in Montluel,and of their descendants in later times, we write 
of saints and the children of saints. The home, in which the future 
bishop of St. Paul was born and received his early formation, 
spread over his whole life the sweetness of its fragrance, and 
should be held in memory by the reader as we rehearse the story 
of his life and seek to understand its motives and its achievements 


CHAPTER. II. 


THE CHURCH IN FRANCE AT THE CLOSE OF THE REVOLUTION— 
RECRUITMENT OF THE CLERGY—PRESBYTERAL SCHOOLS— 
EARLY EDUCATION OF JOSEPH CRETIN. 


With the signing of the Concordat between Napoleon Bona- 
parte, First Consul of the Republic, and the Supreme Pontiff, Pius 
VII, the twenty-sixth day of July, 1801, religious peace was author- 
atively restored to France. It is not that the entire people of France 
returned to the bosom of the Church to be henceforth loyal and 
practical Catholics. Too much of the unbelief and indifference 
propagated in France during the latter half of the Seventeenth 
Century by Voltaire and his abettors, still survived ; too much of the 
fire of hatred and passion, so manifest during the terrors of the 
Revolution, still lay slumbering, ready for fresh explosions when 
opportunity might permit. This much, however, is true of the Con- 
cordat. The good Catholics, who were the millions, were set free to 
profess openly, without fear of peril, the faith for which they had 
suffered, and to work without molestation towards the restoration 
of the Eldest Daughter of the Church to her pristine religious 
splendor. And others, too, who for the moment had bent beneath 
the violence of the storm, were glad, when the rod of persecution 
lowered, to return to the paths of duty, and be and do once again 
as their fathers had been and had done for ages. The earnestness 
with which the masses of the population, high and low, spoke out 
their Catholic faith, is the proof that, whatever of the demago- 
gic crowd and its perverse tools at the head of public administrations, 
France, as a nation, had not been the worshipper of Baal, but always 
in heart had been the Catholic France. 

The Catholics who had suffered for the faith had grown to be 
better Catholics. They came from the furnaces of fire, not only un- 
scathed by the flames, but more firm in their spiritual allegiance, 
more resolute in service to their religion. It is what always hap- 
pens; silver and gold are the purer and the brighter, having passec 
through the heated crucible. So it was with the father and the 
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mother of the future bishop of St. Paul. To the end of their days, 
they were most faithful, most fervent Christians. And what they 
were, their children and their grandchildren were in later years. 
A century has since gone by, religion, meanwhile, passing though 
varying situations in France. Never was there a defection from 
faith and piety among the children or the grandchildren of Joseph 
Cretin and Jane Mary Mery. Nor, indeed, was there one such de- 
fection among their more remote relatives or the descendants of 
those relatives. The race of the Cretins and of the Merys never 
faltered in allegiance to their noble ancestry. 


To Joseph Cretin and Jane Mary Mery four children were 
born. One died in early infancy; the others were John Baptist, 
Clemence and Joseph. John Baptist, the eldest, lived in Montluel 
to a ripe old age—dying in 1870, the head of an honored family, a 
man of singular probity and fidelity to religion. Clemence, the next 
in age, continued, also, to live in Montluel—dying there in 1864. 
Clemence never married. Her inheritance from her parents allow- 
er her a comfortable home, into which later were to be received as 
her very children, during their vacations, two youths from St.Paul, 
pursuing in France their studies in preparation for the priesthood. 
She was truly the valiant woman of the Scriptures. Her whole life 
was that of the saint, as so, indeed, she was popularly called. Her 
devotion to her brother Joseph, in all the circumstances of his 
career, was remarkable in its fervor and its disinterestedness. Of 
Joseph, the youngest of the three, we are now writing. 


In his early years Joseph was vivacious of temper, fond of play, 
loving to be the leader of a knot of playmates, seeking distinction 
in boyish jokes and pranks—but, withal, noted for docility to the 
will of parents and elders, for fidelity to the practices of piety, for 
diligence, in the school-room. A turning point in character and 
manners came with his admission to the presbyteral school of Mont- 
luel, when the thought of a full consecration to the service of re- 
ligion presented itself to his vision. At once he was more settled in 
thought, more sedate in demeanor, more watchful of his everv 
movement, lest ought betoken in him an unworthiness of the voca- 
tion which he now believed to be the precious blessing sent down 
to him from Heaven. 

The presbyteral school was an institution frequently met with 
in parishes of France after the days of the Revolution. It was the 
offspring of priestly zeal in view of the needs of the times. The 
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number or priests in France was unequal to the requirements of 
religion. The more energetic and more intelligent pastors saw that 
the remedy was within their reach. Pious and talented youths were 
taken hold of, drilled in the elements of an ecclesiastical education, 
under the roof of the presbytery, by the pastor himself, or by his 
assistants, in preparation for later admission to the better-organized 
class-rooms of the seminaries. A large portion of the priests in 
France, in the years following the Revolution, owed their vocation 
and early clerical training to the presbyteral school. Indeed, to the 
honor of the clergy of France, the tradition of the presbyteral school 
never afterwards died away. To the present time, the Latin class in 
the presbytery is by no means an uncommon sight, and to this Latin 
class is due in no small degree the high number of vocations which 
has permitted the Church in France not only to meet abundantly its 
own needs, but, also, to respond, as no other country has been able 
or willing to do, to the calls of the apostolate in foreign missionary 
fields. An invaluable boon to religion it were, to-day, in America, 
if this far-seeing zeal of priests in France found here numerous 
imitators, and the Latin class were the frequent endowment of the 
otherwise well established parish. 

The presbyteral school at Montluel was under the charge of the 
vicar, or assistant priest, Monsieur Desnoyel. The young Joseph, 
already well instructed in the lessons of the primary school-room, 
coveted the privilege of being one of its pupils, but did not have the 
courage to speak forth the desire of his heart. Great one day was 
his happiness when Monsieur Desnoyel said to him—‘“Joseph, I am 
pleased with your diligence in learning the Catechism. If you pro- 
mise to be very good I will choose you as one of my altar-boys, and 
admit you as a pupil into my Latin class”. It was a memorable mo- 
ment in the life of Joseph. Long afterwards, on the banks of the 
Mississippi, he wrote in his list of dates: “Began the study of Latin 
in 1812”. ‘The parents of Joseph gave fervent thanks to God for the 
blessing accorded to their son. There was no delay of response to 
the invitation of Monsieur Desnoyel. The following morning, books, 
paper, slate in hand, he was in the school-room of the presbytery. 
There already were six other pupils, all of whom, later, honored 
the Church by scholarly attainments and priestly virtues in the Dio- 
ceses of Lyons and of Belley. Soon Joseph Cretin gave proof that 
in talent and in application he was inferior to none of his companions. 
Soon Monsieur Desnoyel understood that a pupil of rare promise was 
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under his care. If the future were questioned, it might well have 
been said: “What an one, think ye, shall this child be?” For, in- 
deed, “the hand of the Lord was with him.” 

It was in this year, 1812, that Joseph received his first com- 
munion: “First Communion’, he wrote later, “on the Feast of the 
Blessed Trinity, May 12th, 1812”. The joy of Joseph on the day of 
his first communion, the edification given to all who observed him, 
the happiness alike of parents and of teachers, were themes fondly 
talked of in the distant aftertime by friends who had remembered the 
happy day, especially by his sister Clemence. The demeanor of 
Joseph, receiving for the first time the Eucharistic Lord, had left 
upon the mind of Clemence an ineffaceable impression—so well did 
he seem to her to understand the meaning of the act, so well did he 
seem to respond to its lessons and inspirations. The great day 
was the flowering of Joseph’s own purity and fervor of heart; it was 
also, we may well believe, the flowering of the valiant faith of the 
Catholicism of times so near to the days of heroic sacrifices, and, in a 
particular manner, that of the habitual religious fervor of the im- 
mediate family of the young communicant. 

The presbyteral school of Montluel had in its program of exer- 
cises other views than the mere scholastic instruction of its pupils. 
It was, to a very full extent, a preparation to the life of the seminary, 
a preparation to the priesthood. The master sought above all else to 
make his pupils pious and holy. The remembrance of the priesthood 
under persecution begot in him those exalted purposes. It had been 
made plain that piety and holiness were the vital requirements in 
men, chosen among their fellows, to be ever ready for sacrifice of 
self even unto death. The pupils of Monsieur Desnoyal were held 
sedulously to practices of piety, suitable to their age, apt to develop 
in them a religious build sure to endure—visits to the Blessed Sac- 
rament, the recitation of the Rosary, prayer in common to obtain 
from God the graces befitting their holy vocation. Too well Mon- 
sieur Desnoyel knew that it is the formation of the early years which 
lasts, that this alone enters into, and remains in, the deep fibres of the 
heart, that, where this formation is absent, only in the rare excep- 
tions will the spirit of the priesthood come to blossom, and its obli- 
gations, in the after-math, be fully and cheerfully borne. 

Joseph Cretin was the worthy pupil of a worthy master: daily 
he advanced “in wisdom and age and grace with God and man”. 
He made rapid progress in his studies, soon equalling those of his 
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fellow-pupils who had been longer at the task, soon able to be their 
helper in repeating to them with needed explanations the lessons of 
the day, which, perhaps, had been heard without being properly un- 
derstood. 

He wrote out for himself a rule of life, marking the defects of 
character which he should correct, the acts of virtue he should prac- 
tice. In this rule, several acts of self-denial were proposed for ob- 
servance—stillness of hands and feet for a period of time more or less 
prolonged, privations of unnecessary food at meals, refusals of fruit 
and delicacies outside meals. His sister noticing his furtive morti- 
fication, he won from her the promise that none others should be 
made aware of what was happening. One day he said to Monsieur 
Desnoyel—“I know you visit often the poor and those who suffer. I 
would like to learn to console and relieve those who need pity. I shall 
be very good if sometimes you take me with you in your visits 
through the parish”. The good priest was happy to grant the re- _ 
quest ; and his pupil was his frequent companion to the door-way of 
his clients. When the need of material help was foreseen, Joseph 
would tell his mother, who then would fill for him a basket with pro- 
visions and such other things as might be of service. Basket on arm, 
Joseph would rush with special lightness of foot to meet the priest 
on his way to the abode of poverty and suffering. 


Before long, however, Joseph was to exchange the presbyteral 
school of Montluel for that of Courcieux, a parish of the Diocese of 
Lyons, situate in the neighboring Department of Rhone. Monsieur 
Desnoyel had been named parish-priest of Courcieux. In Courcieux, 
too, there was to be a presbyteral school, this time housing both 
boarders and day pupils. Joseph and his two cousins, Mery and 
Goiichon, were the first pupils of the new venture. Soon others were 
added to their number, some from the immediate vicinity of Cour- 
cieux, others from Montluel itself, where the memory of the former 
vicar continued to be held in benediction. Joseph was the prefect of 
discip'ine of the little college, and while neglecting nothing in his 
own studies, he was bidden to assist the master as an auxiliary teach- 
er to less proficient pupils. 

Letters, written at this time from Courcieux, throw light on the 
life of the little college, and bring out the character and dispositions 
of Joseph, as he was at the youthful age of thirteen. 


One is from Monsieur Desnoyel to Joseph’s father. 
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“Monsieur : 

I have not heretofore given you the news of your dear Joseph, as 
I was waiting for the new year (1813), so as to be able to tell you of 
the progress he is making. I am well satisfied with him and with his 
proficiency in his work. I hope he will continue in the future to 
advance as he is now doing—which should be flattering to you and to 
me. While awaiting to hear from you, I am, 

Your humble servant, 
DESNOYEL. 


P.S.—Joseph’s health is good; he is of pleasing character; he is 
succeeding well in his studies.” 


A second letter is from Joseph himself to his parents—a New 
Year letter. This recalls a very beautiful custom of French families, 
counseling children to give to their parents at the opening of each 
year assurances of reverence and affection. 


“Courcieux, this last day of December, 1812. 
“My dear parents: 

I should account myself the most ungrateful of children if, at the 
beginning of the new year, I did not acquit myself of the duty which 
nature imposes and which is so dear to my heart, to tell you again of 
the feelings of love, gratitude and respect which fill my soul. The 
prayers which at this moment I offer up to Heaven for your precious 
preservation and happy prosperity are not restricted, as are the 
wishes of the people of the world, to things transitory and perishable; 
they are the wishes which religion inspires, that the Lord protect you 
by his grace and accord to you the spiritual favors, which I desire 
for myself. 

Dear parents, the good examples with which you have always 
surrounded me, the salutary lessons which you have given to me in 
abundance, together with your filial love, to-day touch my heart and 
inspire the firmest resolution to profit by them. Forget, please, the 
frailties of my youth. I hope you will find in me no longer the 
disobedient child, but instead docility and the desire to profit by the 
favors you heap upon me and to merit your esteem and love. I am, 
with the greatest consideration and the deepest love, 

Your humble and obedient chlid, 
JOSEPH CRETIN.” 


The third letter is addressed to his sister, Clemence, and is such 
a one as a fond brother would write to a fond sister, with counsels 
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to be pious, obedient to her parents, diligent in work—one such as 
a pupil in a school where piety was the chief burden of the master’s 
exhortation would be expected to write. 

Two years were passed at Courcieux. All that could be expected 
from the school had been learned to its complement by its youthful 
pupil. The time had come when he should enter upon the higher 
studies of the humanities in a well-equipped home of learinng. There 
was no room for hesitation as to the choice to be made. The Classical 
Seminary of Meximieux was near-by—famed for the talent of its 
professors and the brilliant successes of its pupils. For three years, 
from 1814 to 1817, Meximieux was to be the scholastic home of Jos- 
eph Cretin. 

We may assume that, within the quiet school-rooms of the pres- 
byteries of Montluel and of Courcieux, scant, if any at all, were the 
news of the agitation of the civil and political world outside their 
doors. Yet, meanwhile, events, among the most momentous in 
history, were occurring in France and in other countries of Europe. 
The year of the birth of Joseph Cretin, 1799, Napoleon Bonaparte, 
the Victor of Marengo and of the Pyramids, had set foot on the soil 
of France, journeying towards Paris, there to become Consul, 
later First Consul, finally to be crowned in 1804 as Emperor of 
France. And now, a few months before Joseph was folding his 
papers and books in preparation for his entrance into the Seminary 
of Meximieux, in 1814, Napoleon is again at a Mediterranean sea- 
port—this time, shorn of glory and power, on his way to prison on 
the Island of Elba. Fourteen years only had gone by. The savage 
forces that had desolated France had been tamed by an imperial mind 
and an imperial hand; all Europe had been made tu tremble. The 
victories of Ulm, Austerlitz, Iena, Tilsitt, Wagram had been won; 
Vienna and Berlin had opened their gateways to the Tricolor of 
France. By one word from Paris, kingdoms were created, kings en- 
throned and dethroned. And then came riotous ambition—the am- 
bition to reach the unattainable heights of military glory, resulting 
in the disasters of Moscow and of Leipsic—the ambition to rule in 
the realm of the Church as well as in that of the State, prompting the 
imprisonment of Pius VII in Savona and in Fontainebleau, drawing 
upon itself, in most just penalty, the protest of the Catholics of 
France, and, we may believe, the malediction of Heaven. The youth- 
ful years of Joseph Cretin were, indeed, cast in a meaningful per- 
iod of European History. 


CHAPTER III. 


THE SEMINARY OF MEXIMIEUX—JOSEPH CRETIN, A PUPIL, OF 
MrxIMEUx—Matuias LorAs, PROFESSOR AND SUPERIOR. 


Meximieux is another burgh of France closely knitted into the 
history of the Diocese of St. Paul. The threads of unfon are many 
and intimate. In Meximieux the first bishop of the Diocese of St. 
Paul received the larger part of his classical education. There the 
first bishop of the Diocese of Dubuque, once embracing much of the 
territory entering afterwards into the Diocese of St. Paul, was suc- 
cessively professor and superior. Thither at later periods youths were 
sent from the Diocese of St. Paul whom Providence was preparing to 
be priests and bishops in their American home. ‘Thence came sev- 
eral French-born clerics, whose works of priestly zeal will long be 
be remembered across the missionary fields of the American North- 
west. They number no less than nineteen, the priests or the bishops 
in this Northwest, who at one time or another, masters or pupils, 
called Meximieux their scholastic home. 

Meximeux lies eastward from Montluel, distant from it only by 
thirteen kilometers, equally situate on the highway leading from 
Lyons to Geneva. It is another of those burghs of France that charm 
the imagination of the traveler by their rare scenic beauties and the 
historic associations they so readily evoke. Not altogether, perhaps, 
is it so beauteous, so picturesque as the neighboring burgh of Mont- 
luel. Yet, assuredly it has a comeliness of landscape that makes it 
full worthy of the dreaming pencilings of the imaginative artist, as it 
rises in gentle undulations from the Valley of the Rhone on one side 
and from that of the Ain on the other, upward winding from one 
sloping to the other, until its crowning eminence is reached, where 
stands its historic castle, once the country home of the Archbishop of 
Lyons, afterwards for centuries the stronghold of liege vassals of the 
Dukedom of Savoy. In the very center of the landscape, about one- 
half way between the lower plain and the summits of the encircling 
hill-tops, spring up rows of high-walled buildings, bordered by 
gardens and shaded walks, which no traveler, though only hastening 
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by in railway-coach, refuses to admire and salute. It is the Seminary 
of Meximieux. 

The story of the Seminary of Meximieux is a romance of Christ- 
ian faith, The beginnings were not in Meximieux itself. The burgh 
was too open to the searching eye of the persecutor of religion. A 
secluded spot had been sought ; it was found amid the thick forests of 
LaBresse, first near Beney, next near Marboz, some forty kilometers 
from Meximeux. The founder was the famed hero of the days of 
revolutionary persecution, Claude Joseph Ruivet, one of the vicars- 
general of the Diocese of Lyons, the prefect or chief director of the 
missionaries of that district of the Diocese, which later was to be en- 
globed in the Department of Ain and the Diocese of Belley. His 
duty it had been to study situations, discover where priests could be 
hidden from detection, bid priests go hither and thither to say the 
midnight mass or furtively adminster the sacraments, holding him- 
self, meanwhile, as far as that was possible, in communication with 
the Archbishop of Lyons, then living in exile in the city of Lubeck 
in Germany. 

In the midst of the Terror, as the height of the persecution of the 
year 1793 was called, the thought obsessed Monsieur Ruivet—whence 
were priests to be obtained, when those now in France, already too 
few, should pass from earth? In answer to his anxious querying, he 
opened a Latin school in the forests of Beney. Well disposed farmers 
had a knot of young men in their employ; they were the young sem- 
inarians of Monsieur Ruivet. As evening leisure permitted, they 
would, separately or together, read their grammar, transcribe their 
composition; and, when immediate peril seemed somewhat remote, 
the master himself, in the habiliment of a peasant, would gather 
them together under the shade of the fir-tree or behind the closed 
doors of the barn, to lead them through the mazes ‘of Caesar’s Gallic 
Wars, or of the Aeneid of Virgil. This was the Seminary from 1793 
to 1800. With the restoration of religious peace, it established it- 
self in the village of Marboz. In 1802, it was in Meximieux, at first 
within the walls of the feudal castle, temporarily lent by the owner, 
later within its own incipient buildings. Monsieur Ruivet was a na- 
tive of Meximieux. There, he rightly reasoned, he was the more 
likely to receive sympathy and help. Moreover, the geographical 
situation of Meximeux was such as to commend it as the proper site 
for the Seminary, which, he fondly hoped, he would ere long see 
developed into a prosperous institute of ecclesiastical learning. 
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Rapidly did the Seminary grow. Its buildings, so modest in 
the beginning, quickly were enlarged. Its handful of pupils expanded 
into the hundreds. Its halls harbored the flower of the Catholic youth 
of the surrounding territories. The faith that for a decade of years 
had lain silent and depressed beneath the awful storms of the Rev- 
olution put forth its fairest blossoms, as the zephyrs of a new spring- 
tide caressed its breathings. Parents proffered their sons to the ser- 
vice of the altar; these exulted in its obligations. The name of 
Monsieur Ruivet, famed as the saint and the soldier of the Church, 
was a magnet of attraction. Priests of mark, too, were willing to be 
his coadjutors. The Seminary was a wonderful success. Soon were 
there among the men of France, foremost in rebuilding religion, or 
honoring it with their literary talent, those who once had been pu- 
pils or masters in Meximieux; and soon, too, were there others of 
its pupils or masters bearing illustrious names, as apostles of the 
Cross of Salvation in distant trans-oceanic lands. Nor in subse- 
quent times was the Seminary of Meximieux ever lowered in merit 
or in renown; the impetus given to it by its founder and his co- 
workers was never slowed. Meximieux remained a great Seminary, 
so long as the laws of France allowed it to live. Alas! the fatal 
moment came in 1905 when, as a consequence of the separation of 
Church and State in France, and its concomitant laws bearing upon 
“Associations of Worship”, the mandate was read to it that the 
Seminary was national property and should hurry its inmates into 
the frosts of a wintry morning, away from their beloved harbor of 
sanctity and of learning. But the friends of Meximeux do not 
despair. One day, the Government of France will repent of its in- 
justices; once more the Seminary of Meximieux will be lifted into 
its former splendors. 

Closed for two years, the Seminary reopened its doors in the 
autumn of 1814. In one of his outbursts of autocracy, Napoleon 
had decreed that all French youths should be instructed in the schools 
of the State University. The pupils of the Seminary of Meximieux 
had been obliged to divide themselves into groups, around colleges 
of the University, going thither for their lessons, while held together 
for their spiritual direction in boarding-places chosen by their mas- 
ters. On the fourth of May, 1814, Napoleon was an exile on the 
Island of Elba; Louis XVIII was in Paris, King of France; the 
edict of the former emperor was no longer in force. 


Amid the throngs gathering around Monsieur Ruivet, as he again 
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joyously called the roll of his pupils, was Joseph Cretin, of Montluel. 
“Entered the Preparatory Seminary of Meximieux, in 1814, in the 
Third Class”, wrote long afterwards the first Bishop of St. Paul. 
Then, as since, the classical course in Meximieux covered eight 
years; the Third Class, as classes were there counted, was the third 
from the head. Joseph’s studies in Montluel and in Courcieux were 
accepted as equivalent to those of five years in the Seminary. The 
professor of the third class was Mathias Loras, one day to be the 
first bishop of the Diocese of Dubuque. Thus two future American 
bishops were seated in the class-room—one the master, Mathias 
Loras, the other, the pupil, Joseph Cretin. At the same time two 
other future bishops were companions of Joseph Cretin in the study- 
halls of Meximieux—Monsieur Bonand, who was to be the Bishop 
of Chandernagor, in the East Indies, and Monsieur Debelay, destined 
for the Archiepiscopal see of Avignon, in France. 

The scholastic year of 1814-1815 is memorable in the history of 
Meximieux and of its Seminary. It was a year of wars, of revo- 
lutions and of counter-revolutions. Meximieux, situate on one of the 
great highways of France, close to its EKastern frontier, was not to 
escape its perils and changes of fortune. Already, in the early 
months of 1814, following the defeat of the imperial army at Leipsic, 
an army of 80,000 Austrians had been in march toward Lyons. A 
fierce skirmish had occurred between them and the troops of the 
Empire at Meximieux. For weeks the Seminary had been occupied as 
a hospital for the wounded of both armies. Now, in 1815, came the 
war of “The Hundred Days”. Napoleon, escaping from Elba, land- 
ed at Cannes, on the first of March. His triumph was instantaneous. 
Armies sent to capture him hailed him as their chief. One morning, 
“Le Moniteur de France”, the official organ of the French Govern- 
ment, announced: ‘The Monster is approaching Paris”. In its next 
issue, that of the twentieth of March, it printed the significant an- 
nouncement: “The Emperor is in the Tuileries”. Alas for Napoleon! 
His new victories were short-lived; the eighteenth of June, the 
battle of Waterloo was fought, and the Rock of St. Helena awaited 
him. Meximieux had its part in the war of ‘The Hundred Days”. 
At one time the burgh, and with it the Seminary, suffered fright and 
pillage from the passage of infuriated mobs, rushing madly from 
the mountains of LaBresse towards Lyons, “to fight for the Em- 
peror’. At another time the mandate came from the commander of 
the Austrian army to dismiss the inmates and turn the Seminary into 
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a military hospital. Through the prayers, however, ot Monsieur 
Ruivet and the kindliness of the commander, a compromise was ar- 
ranged—professors and pupils crowding themselves into narrow 
quarters, and putting the remaining rooms at the disposal of the 
soldiery. The remembrance of the “Invasion”, as this temporary 
occupation was to be called, long remained a part ot the traditional 
lore of the Seminary; nor was it without a certain pleasantness of 
tale and even a touch of humor. The Austrians won to themselves 
esteem and friendship. Many, especially those who were natives of 
Hungary, were proficient in the Latin language; and so converse 
was easy and frequent between guests and hosts. One officer became 
a special favorite. In a public conference he delighted his hearers 
with a dramatic recital of the battle of Leipsic, in which he had been 
a combatant, concluding with the weird words—‘Totis membris tre- 
mens, credebam me esse in die judicii universalis’—‘“Trembling in 
every limb, I thought myself to be in the day of the general judg- 
ment”. This was the same officer who, on his return to his native 
land, wrote back to the Seminary kindliest letters, in one of which 
was the unwarlike bit of news: “Puellam duxi in matrimonio cithara 
et piano-forte bene ludentem’—‘“I have taken to myself as wife a 
young woman who plays delightfully on lyre and piano”. 


The war of “The Hundred Days” over, there was peace in France. 
The Seminary of Meximieux was prospering in its work. In 1816, 
a competition in literary excellence was opened between the several 
colleges and seminaries of the Diocese of Lyons. Great the ex- 
citement ; unrelenting the attention to study; fervent the prayers for 
success. The competition took place under the rulings of a com- 
mission named by the Archbishop; Meximieux was the victorious 
contestant. 

Somehow, in the collection of letters written by Joseph during 
his student years, we have none from Meximeux. The proximity of 
Meximeux to Montluel very likely rendered unnecessary a written 
correspondence between him and the members of his family. Nor, 
do we derive any detailed information about him from the archives 
of the Seminary: none, or very few documents relating to its student- 
ship at this period of its history have been preserved by the Semin- 
ary. We have, however, the oft-repeated sayings of persons who had 
known him there, to the effect that he was remembered as a model 
in piety and in application to study. We may, also, infer something as 
to the esteem in which he was held from this, that at the close of 
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his classical studies he was invited by the Superior, Monsieur Per- 
rodin, then named Superior of the Seminary of L’Argentiére, to ac- 
company him thither for his course of philosophy, instead of pur- 
suing it at Meximieux, where, at the time, besides the regular course 
in the classics, there was a class of philosophy. Joseph bade 
farewell to Meximieux at the close of the scholastic year of 1817. 


At the opening of the classes in the Seminary of Meximieux in 
the autumn of 1817, Monsieur Loras, formerly one of its professors, 
became the Superior, serving until 1823. In this latter year, Mexi- 
mieux, heretofore within the jurisdiction of the Diocese of Lyons, 
was incorporated into the newly reconstituted Diocese of Belley. 
Monsieur Loras, a native of the City of Lyons, adhered to his olden 
allegiance, and was named Superior of the Seminary of Argent- 
iére. While he had been its Superior the Seminary of Meximieux 
attained to high prosperity. The number of students increased to 
three hundred. The buildings were enlarged. New impetus was 
given to studies. The spirit dominating professors and pupils was 
excellent. Monsieur Loras proved himself a master-mind, as or- 
ganizer and director. The annals of the Seminary of Meximieux 
set him down as one of its great and illustrious Superiors. 


Among the pupils of Monsieur Loras, at Meximieux, from 1819 
to 1823, was Peter Chanel, to-day, by decree of the Church, the 
blessed Peter Chanel, to whom we shall make further reference at 
a later moment of this narrative. 

At one time the steps:of Blessed Chanel were turning towards 
the United States, as the future field of his priesthood. He was to 
follow Monsieur Loras to Mobile. The young Chanel and two of 
his school-fellows were planning to dedicate themselves to missions 
in foreign lands. Monsieur Loras was made aware of their in- 
tentions. As they were about to leave Meximieux, calling them to 
his parlor, he told them that he, too, was resolved to be a mission- 
ary, and then and there obtained their promise that after the com- 
pletion of their theological studies they would follow him to Amer- 
ica. One circumstance or another, however, forbade later the exe- 
cution of the pact. Monsieur Loras did, indeed, set sail for Amer- 
ica, though not before the year 1829. Monsieur Chanel, mindful of 
the promise made to him, had several times sought the permission 
of the Bishop of Belley to join him in Mobile; but always he met 
with a refusal. Meanwhile the newly founded Society of Mary 
was gaining adherents from the clergy of the Diocese of Belley, 
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where it had had its origin, and Chanel entered its ranks. The two 
fellow-students who, with him in Meximeux, had pledged them- 
selves to Monsieur Loras, also became Marists—Bert, who died at 
sea while journeying with Chanel to Oceanica, and Maitrepierre, 
who remained in France, rising to be one of the chief splendors of 
the Society of Mary. 

An incident of the sojourn of Monsieur Loras in Meximieux is 
worthy of record. It was the visit of the Curé of Ars, John Bap- 
tist Vianney, to-day, Blessed Vianney. In early youth Loras and 
Vianney had been intimate friends. The visit of Vianney, even 
then famed for his holiness, was an event in the history of the Sem- 
nary, never afterwards to be forgotten. One evening, the class of 
sacred ceremonies was in practice for the approaching festival of 
Corpus Christi, swinging censers and scattering flowers. ‘“Child- 
ren’, said the saintly priest, “when in the procession of the Blessed 
Sacrament do not forget to throw to the Saviour your hearts as well 
as your incense and flowers”. On Vianney’s departure, Loras was 
accompanying him through the streets of the burgh. An aged 
woman, known for her piety, exclaimed: “One will be a great bish- 
op, the other a great saint”, The incident long afterward was 
vouched for by witnesses whose word was above all cavil. Re- 
ferring to it, Vianney would say: “Monsieur Loras, indeed, is the 
great bishop; but I am not the saint”. 


The writer of the present narrative refuses to pass over the 
name of Meximieux without a personal and fond salute. He was 
one of its pupils from the year 1853 to that of 1857, having been 
sent thither by the first bishop of St. Paul together with another 
American youth, Thomas O’Gorman, now the Bishop of Sioux 
Falls. The years of his residence in Meximieux were years of un- 
alloyed happiness—years, too, of precious fruitage that has stood 
well by him in the long career of his priesthood. ‘The influences of 
Meximieux have never faded from his mind and heart; his gratitude 
to Meximieux has never had a moment of interruption. As he 
knew it in the long ago, as to-day he remembers it, it was his ideal 
preparatory Seminary for youths whose purpose it was to fit them- 
selves for the holy priesthood. The highest tribute of praise and 
affection to be coveted by a school is given, when, in their later 
years, after experiences of men and of things have been plentiful, 
those who had once been its pupils thank Heaven that their early 
mental and religious formation had been entrusted to its sheltering 
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wings. ‘This tribute the writer gives to-day, in absolute whole- 
heartedness, to the Seminary of Meximieux, far removed in space 
though he be from its class-rooms, far removed in time though he 
be from the days when in those class-rooms he hearkened to the 
voices of pious and learned masters. 


CHAPTER IV. 


JosEPH CRETIN, A STUDENT OF PHILOSOPHY AND OF SACRED ELO- 
QUENCE AT L’ARGENTIERE AND AT ALIx. ‘THE SocIETY 
AND THE SEMINARY OF ST. SULPICE. JOSEPH 
CRETIN A STUDENT OF THEOLOGY IN THE 
SEMINARY OF ST. SULPICE IN PARIS. 


At the time of which we write the Archbishop of Lyons was 
Cardinal Fesch, the uncle of Napoleon Bonaparte. He had been 
a Canon of the Cathedral of Ajaccio, in Corsica, when the Con- 
cordat was signed in 1801. Napoleon, always attentive to the in- 
terests of relatives, had him put at the head of a great diocese in 
France, and made Cardinal of the Holy Roman Church. As 
events proved, the Archbishop of Lyons showed himself rather the 
uncle than the Cardinal, hearkening to the behests of the Emperor 
rather than to those of the Pope. However of this, he did good 
work in the Diocese of Lyons in rebuilding religion over the ruins 
so plentifully accumulated during revolutionary days. The work, 
however, was not so difficult as it might have been in other parts of 
France. Many confessors of the faith, learned and holy priests, 
returning from exile, or coming forth from their hidings, were 
ready to lend the aid of their wisdom and zeal. The masses of the 
people were noted for their loyalty to religion. Then, as before and 
since, the Diocese of Lyons was one of these dioceses of France, 
where the Catholic faith was grounded most solidly and was giving 
forth richest fruit. 

Vocations to the priesthood were numerous; several seminaries 
were established to nurture them into full growth. Besides the 
Theological Seminary of St. Ireneus, in the city itself of Lyons, 
which had been confided to the Society of St. Sulpice of Paris, there 
were in adjacent regions, under the direction of members of the 
Diocesan Clergy, the preparatory seminaries of Meximieux, L’Ar- 
gentiere and Alix. In addition to the full classical course common 
to the three, that of L’Argentiére had in its programme special 
courses in philosophy and higher mathematics, that of Alix special 
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courses in advanced literature and sacred eloquence. Leaving 
Meximieux, Joseph Cretin passed two years in L’Argentiere and 
one in Alix. 

At L’Argentiére and at Alix he rose high in the esteem of 
his masters and fellow-students through his piety and his pro- 
ficiency in study. | He was known as “the little saint’ —“the saint”, 
however, in all simplicity of manner, without affectation or small- 
est appearance of effort. As fervent as one could be in prayer and 
meditation, he was gay in demeanor, and keen at play. His suc- 
cess in his studies was notable. At L’Argentiére he was chosen to 
defend a public thesis in philosophy before a large assembly, under 
the presidency of the Vicar-General of the Diocese of Lyons. On 
the solemn day of the distribution of premiums to the victors of 
the year, the crown of honor was awarded to Joseph Cretin. At Alix 
he was the master of conference. As the master of conference, he 
sat in the chair of the professor, repeating in more familiar con- 
verse the lessons to which he and his fellow-students had been list- 
ening, and, by direct questions and familiar explanations, bringing 
those lessons into the more immediate grasp of each student. At 
Alix, as previously at L’Argentiére, he defended a public thesis and 
again won the crown of honor. No higher recognition of talent and 
of diligent study was possible than those which were allotted at 
L’Argentiére and at Alix to the future bishop of St. Paul. 


Letters written by him or to him, while he sojourned at L’Ar- 
gentiére and at Alix, have survived the rust of time. They throw 
light upon the tenor of thought of Joseph himself, as also upon 
that of the home circle in Montluel, the first factor in his formation 
of mind and heart. 

From L’Argentiére he writes to his sister Clemence: 


“Why else should I write except to encourage you to persevere 
in virtue and in zeal. Our weaknesses always surround us. It is 
for this reason that St. Paul so often exhorts the early Christians 
to encourage one another in the spirit of faith, in mortification and 
in zeal. Indeed, it is necessary that we grow in this spirit every 
year, every month, every week, every day, Well, my dear sister, 
forgetting the past, let us grow in zeal; let us so run in the path of 
virtue that we may bear away the prize; let us fight courageously 
that we may win the crown. After a brief struggle, eternal hap- 
piness will be the reward of our combat. Perhaps we shall live 
only a few years, perhaps only a few months. Who knows God’s 
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secret counsels? Let us not lose courage. For of what use will it be 
to have well begun if we finish badly? Let us imitate the suffering 
and humiliated Saviour; let us often transport ourselves in spirit 
to the Stable of Bethlehem. Having before our eyes the divine 
Infant suffering and weeping, let us bear with patience the rigor of 
cold and other equally insignificant inconyeniences. Mortification 
and meditation are the sole means of acquiring and preserving 
true zeal. Let us practice humility. Let us be amiable in imitation 
of our Saviour. By humility we shall obtain that happy peace 
which alone constitutes true happiness. For, from what source arise 
our restlessness and our troubles? Through our pride and self- 
love the least injury makes us sad. If proper respect is not shown 
to us, if we are neglected and slighted, if things do not go according 
to our wishes, we are displeased, instead of rejoicing in the oppor- 
tunity to lay up treasures in Heaven. Let us do everything with 
joy to serve the Lord, and we shall learn how sweet it is to love 
Him.” 

From Alix, he writes to his sister: 

“How happy one is in this solitude! Here everything recalls 
the thought of God—the forests around us, the murmur of the 
waters of our streamlet, the silence interrupted only by the chat- 
terings of the birds—and, with all that, the silvery notes of the 
Seminary bells convoking us to prayer, and the affectionate regard 
of our superiors for all their pupils. Indeed, we may well repeat the 
words of the disciple on Thabor: ‘ It is well to be here.’ ” 


A letter from Alix, dated July 4th, 1820, to his brother, an- 
nounces that the time of vacation is approaching, when he will 
again see his home in Montluel. He has in his pocket seven francs: 
the sum will suffice for his homeward journey; he needs nothing 
further, Certainly, extravagance in expenditure was not one of 
his faults. 

A letter from his father, dated January 28th, 1818, and signed— 
“Joseph Cretin, in his sixty-third year’’, is quite in keeping with 
the spirit of the Christian parent with regard to the religious vo- 
cation of a cherished son, while through its lines there pierces a 
pardonable glance towards worldly interests. He writes: 


“T have been expecting from your superior a report or a bill 
asking for the payment of 'your tuition; but I have received no- 
thing. Let me know how much money you need, and to whom I 
may entrust it. You know, money is such a great luxury at the 
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present time that we cannot run any risk with it. We have lost a 
great deal last year; wheat was of poor quality, yielding only one- 
third of the ordinary crop. This year we shall be short on our 
supplies of wheat and of bread. This sets us back and not ahead. 
But our religion teaches us to be resigned to the will of God. I 
shall be satisfied if he leaves me a sufficiency of means and lets me 
live a few years longer, so that I shall be able to provide for your 
education and help you to reach the goal towards which you are 
aiming. You know well that I have never urged or forced any vo- 
cation upon you. I have left you entirely free; you are free yet. 
But as you are in your eighteenth year, it is time that you declare 
your intentions to your relatives, especially to your father and 
mother, and let us know whether you have consecrated yourself to 
the ecclesiastical state or chosen another profession. Your mo- 
ther and myself are most anxious to know this. I hope that in the 
course of this year you will set our minds at rest on this point. 
Have you chosen the priesthood, as you intended to do when you 
were with Monsieur Desnoyel? At that time you asked your mother 
and myself to have the kindness of letting you go with him when 
he was leaving Montluel. With pleasure we gave our permission, 
as we were convinced that with him you would grow up in the 
principles of true religion. We allowed you to go to Meximieux 
and then to L’Argentiére. We are ready to make further concess- 
ions, provided you do not lose courage, and do not allow others 
to discourage you. I do not mean that your professors would do 
this; but perhaps some among your fellow-students who have not 
chosen for themselves the priesthood may tell you a thousand and 
one things to dissuade you from your purpose. Let me say to you 
that to-day, in the world of commerce, justice, honesty, sincerity 
and manliness are no longer the prevailing virtues. The majority 
of business men are constantly looking for an opportunity to de- 
fraud others; bankruptcies are an every-day occurrence; many busi- 
ness enterprises are not a success. ‘This is the principal cause ot 
numerous failures. For this reason, I myself and my family 
would a thousand times sooner see you wearing the priestly garb, 
provided you are worthy of it. May God grant you this grace, 
rather than that you would be among those unfortunate business 
men who have to pay heavy taxes and do poor business. I hear that 
Monsieur Loras, who was your professor at Meximeieux, visited a 
few days ago L’Argentiére. He told your cousin Morel, with whom 
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he stayed, that the professors are very well satisfied with you, 
and that you are constantly making progress. This news gave 
great pleasure to the whole family. Still, do not, on this account, 
think too much of yourself, or become yain.” 


We next find Joseph Cretin in the final stage of his preparation 
to the holy priesthood—in the theological seminary of St. Sulpice 
in Paris. ‘The expectation, during the vacation of 1820, was that 
he would be summoned to the Seminary of St. Ireneus, the ac- 
cepted seminary for the students of the Diocese of Lyons. Great 
then were his surprise and joy when a letter from the Vicar- 
General announced that he had been chosen to go to the Seminary 
of St. Sulpice, in Paris. This was the signal recompense awarded 
by the authorities of the Diocese to his talent and virtue, as wit- 
nessed in the homes of education of which he had heretofore been 
the pupil. No higher school of learning and of piety was there in 
France than the Seminary of St. Sulpice, in Paris. 

The Seminary of St. Sulpice, as also, the Society of priests 
known as that of St. Sulpice, was founded in 1661 by John James 
Olier, one of the very remarkable ecclesiastics of a very remark- 
able century in the history of the Church of France. Its purpose 
was to give to its students that thorough and extensive intellectual 
and spiritual training that would make of them the best, the most 
zealous of priests, models upon which others might well mould their 
own lives. At the time, indeed, there was need of such training, as 
too many candidates for the priesthood were going but little be- 
yond an attendance at public colleges and universities, without sub- 
mission to that special and rather exclusive disciplinary probation 
which the Council of Trent had sought to introduce into the several 
dioceses of Christendom. The name of the Seminary of St. Sulpice, 
as of the Society having charge of it, was derived from the Parish 
Church of St. Sulpice, of which Monsieur Olier was the rector, and 
through which he believed he had discovered the means of initiating 
students into the practical work of the ministry while being indoc- 
trinated within the class-room in the more speculative knowledge 
necessary to the sacred ministry. Gradually other seminaries, be- 
yond that of Paris, passed over to the direction of Monsieur Olier 
and his co-laborers; and the Society of St. Sulpice became one of 
the well-established institutions of the Church in France. Its 
widest diffusion, however, came to it in the years subsequent to the 
Revolution, under the leadership of James Andrew Emery, the 
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Vicar-General of Paris in the days of the great upheaval, later so 
well-known as the one priest in France whom Napoleon feared anc 
respected, whom he was willing to meet and treat with even while 
planning arrogant usurpations over the spiritual power, in whora, 
however, he always found the unflinching opponent of his over- 
vaulting ambitions. It was Monsieur Emery, who in 1791 sent a 
colony of his priests to the United States to open there the Seminary 
of St. Mary, in Baltimore. Since the Revolution the larger number 
of Seminaries in France have been in the charge of the Society of St. 
Sulpice. Those confided to members of other religious societies or 
to members of the diocesan clergy adopted as their own the rules 
and methods of St. Sulpice, and so, in very truth, the clergy of 
France is the product of the Society of St. Sulpice. Higher 
praise it need not covet. The deep, all-pervading sense of the spir- 
itual life permeating the priesthood of France gives it a place apart 
amid the priesthood of the universal church. ‘This it primarily 
owes to the formation given in seminaries where lives and works 
the spirit of St. Sulpice. To beget and nurture a priestly priesthood 
hood has ever been, always and everywhere, the abiding ambition of 
St. Sulpice. Intellect it courts and abets, as it should, when it sets 
its eye single upon the weal of religion; but intellect alone will neves 
insure the priesthood that religion requires in its work of perpetuat- 
ing in souls the mission of Jesus Christ. Holiness of life is the para- 
mount element in a true priesthood; and this St. Sulpice never 
forgets. 

Wherever else its seminaries, that in Paris remained the chief 
seat of the Society of St. Sulpice—its first and principal seminary. 
There were congregated not only the leyites of the immediate diocese 
of Paris, but, also, those of other dioceses whose conspicuous talent 
marked them out as worthy of special encouragement. ‘Thither, in 
1820, went the honored pupil of Meximieux, L’Argentiére and Alix, 
Joseph Cretin. The registers of the Seminary bear his name, set 
down in his own handwriting: “Entered the Seminary of St. Sul- 
pice, the twentieth of October, 1820”. 

Four years were spent by Joseph at St. Sulpice, in the study of 
theology and kindred branches of learning. At the time the Su- 
perior of the Seminary was Monsieur Duclaux, the immediate suc- 
cessor of the famed Emery, a man of marked distinction as master of 
clerical life. In the student body, lending to it rare resplendence, 
were youths destined to become leaders of the Church in France— 
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DeSalinis, to be the learned Bishop of Amiens—DeRohan Chabot, 
to be a Peer of France and the Cardinal Archbishop of Besancon— 
Dupont des Loges, to be the renowned Bishop of Metz—Glaire, the 
future erudite expounder of Holy Scripture—De Charbonel, the 
future bishop of Toronto, in Canada. It was a rich scholastic atmo- 
sphere, that into which the future bishop of St. Paul was ushered, 
when he crossed the thresholds of the Seminary of St. Sulpice. 

Apart from letters written by him to members of his family in 
Montluel, only scant testimony has come down to us with regard to 
Joseph’s four years in St. Sulpice. 

One of his masters, Monsieur Carel, his professor in the class of 
Scripture, wrote in 1866: 

“T recall very clearly the name of the priest of whom inquiry is 
made, Joseph Cretin. He it is who at one time occupied in the 
Diocese of Belley a vanguard post, Ferney. I had the pleasure of 
seeing him when he was first on his way to America, and ten years 
later on his return to France. I retain most pleasing memories of him. 
As I knew him, he was a man of energetic will, full of faith, stern in 
the accomplishment of duty, even at that time giving by his con- 
duct evidences that one day he would be a saintly priest, all-devoted 
to the glory of God and the salvation of souls. He was serious of 
manner, not much inclined to talk.” 

The Sulpician rule authorized no distribution of premiums, no 
adscriptions of public honors. The thought was that a student should 
labor under the eye of God, entirely through supernatural motives, 
heedless of the praises of the world, heedless of human distinction. 
We have, however, one sure indication of Joseph’s proficiency in 
his studies. A praiseworthy custom it was at St. Sulpice that 
students, after listening to the lessons of the professor, should write 
into permanent form their remembrances of what had been said, 
together with their own reflexions and conclusions. In so doing the 
purpose in view was to fix the more deeply into memory the theme 
that had been discussed in the class-room, and prove a yaluable text 
for later reference. The compendiums written out by Joseph Cretin, 
preserved through all his wanderings, were to be seen in St. Paul 
long after his death. They were the proofs that, when he was com- 
posing them, he was the serious-minded and intelligent student, put- 
ting to full profit the advantages offered to him in the Seminary of St. 
Sulpice. 

There is, too, this other testimony of his proficiency in his 
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studies. At St. Sulpice the more worthy students in the last year 
of theology were chosen to serve as public catechists in the adjacent 
parish-church. Those who have heard of the catechism classes in the 
Church of St. Sulpice, know that to be one of its catechists was no 
slight honor. The honor was given to Joseph Cretin. He writes to 
his sister: 

“This year I am engaged in teaching catechism to girls pre- 
paring for their first communion. ‘There are about six hundred 
of them. We are greatly edified to see the care and attention they 
display in acquiring knowledge. Instructions are given with the 
greatest care. The majority take notes on the subject of the instruc- 
tion. The following Sunday they come back with seven or eight 
pages of yery carefully written matter. On the papers that are 
judged especially meritorious we affix a seal, varying in size and 
color according to the quality of the work. The singing is admir- 
able. I give one instruction every Sunday.” 

We allow ourselves to transcribe extracts from other letters 
written by our seminarian of St. Sulpice. These letters reveal, as 
nothing else could, his inner self, his all-pervading piety of thought 
and affection, as, also, the general tenor of his character, which, at 
first that of the seminarian, was in after-years to be that of the 
priest and the bishop. 

Shortly after his entrance into the Seminary, he writes that he 
is now garbed in the cassock, the outward token of consecration to 
the service of religion: 

“At last I have put on the cassock, never again to put it off. 
To tell you of my joy in exchanging the garb of the world for that 
of renunciation to its aims and promises, is beyond my power. 
Everything in the Seminary charms me. I am entirely at home. It 
seems to me that all I see, all that I hear of clerical spirit, of ec- 
clesiastical life, is of my very nature. Ljife in the seminary is the 
reflected image of my soul’s aspirations. The silence, the peace of 
surroundings, the union of hearts, the exercises of piety, the lessons 
of professors, read out such wisdom, in such fit measure, such hon- 
esty of intent! All things here fill me with delight. I am in my 
place. You may judge of my happiness, amid so much wisdom, 
so much rectitude of soul, amid such good associations. Life in the 
Seminary is simple and uniform—the same exercises coming back 
each day, the subsequent day resembling almost invariably the pre- 
ceding. The one thing that changes is the heart of the faithful 
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seminarian, who always goes forward, little by little, stripping him- 
self more and more of the spirit of the world, investing himself more 
and more with the spirit of Jesus Christ.” 

At the opening of a new year, he writes to his father and mother 
a letter, bright with reverence, affection and gratitude: 

“Even though my well-wishes and my prayers be the last to 
arrive, believe me that they are the most heartfelt and sincere of all 
that have been extended to you. And such they should be; no one else 
is under so many obligations to you as I am. What sacrifices have 
you not made already in my behalf—how much are you not doing 
every day for my education? I never think of those things without 
admiration of your kindness and your love for me, without being 
filled with gratitude, without praying to the Saviour that he reward 
you. . . . . Ihave prayed for your health and long life; for 
a happy old age; for peace, joy and happiness, complete resignation 
to Divine Providence, and, over and above this, eternal felicity. I am 
convinced that you have wished me all blessings. Paternal blessings 
possess a virtue of their own; I have the greatest desire for them. 
Kindly shower upon us those blessings, that they may come back to 
you in the happiness of seeing us always of one heart, virtuous and 
contented. . . . , JIam-very much displeased with myself that 
in my last letter I forgot to answer your question, whether the money 
that you were sending to me was sufficient. It is entirely enough 
for the present. I thank you very much for this new sacrifice that you 
are making for me.” 

A letter to his sister giving counsel of religious practices with 
regard to herself and to her parents brings to light the deep faith 
reigning in the parental home in Montluel. 

“On winter evenings try to read something useful in the presence 
of our parents—for instance, ‘The Guide of Sinners’, “The Catechism 
of Montpellier’; and then it would be well, if, having read for your- 
self and thought over the matter during the day, you would explain 
it in your own words. You can do this without assuming the role 
of teacher, in a kindly and simple manner. Never stay up after ten 
o’clock, so that you can rise at half-past five in the morning and go 
through your meditation.” 

He translated and wrote out at length for the benefit of the mem- 
bers of his family the ceremonies and prayers used in the several 
orders he was receiving in the Seminary. His purpose in so doing, 
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he said, was to show the holiness of the state of life to which he was 
preparing himself. 

Ordained to sub-deaconship, he writes to his brother and his 
sister : 

‘At last the complete oblation of myself is accomplished. I have 
taken the irrevocable step. I no longer belong to myself. I have 
given my entire life to Jesus; I am forever his slave. Oh, how de- 
lightful is his slavery! I am unable to give expression to my hap- 
piness! The Lord has deigned to make me feel that He has ac- 
cepted my oblation through the peace and joy with which he has 
overwhelmed my soul. How good is the Lord, and how delightful 
is His yoke! Help me to bless Him for his mercies. What great 
things he has done for me! You understand me. What shall I 
give in return for so many and so great benefits? I will call upon 
His name and renew each day the offering that I have made to Him 
the day before yesterday. Every day I will offer myself entirely to 
Him. I am ready to do everything for the love of Him. Nothing 
will separate me from the love of my God. A long time did I hesitate 
and tremble before taking upon myself this obligation; but at the 
present moment I would not exchange my lot for all the possessions 
and riches of the world. I experience a joy, an unutterable happi- 
ness in the recitation of my breviary. How consoling it is to be 
able to say at the end of each day with the Royal Prophet: ‘Seven 
times a day have I given praise to Thee’. I pray no longer in my 
own name, but in the name of the whole Church which imposes this 
obligation upon me. If up to the present my prayers were of little 
avail, those of the Church put into my mouth become more eff- 
cacious. I will often offer them to God to call down blessings upon 
you and upon our dear parents.” 

In several letters Joseph is less personal than in those we have 
been quoting. Those, too, are of interest, inasmuch as we obtain 
thereby glimpses of the situations in which he moved, and learn 
what at the time were his judgments of such men and things as hap- 
pened now and then to peer through the seclusion of his Seminary 
walls. 

(To be continued.) 


THE CatTHotic Cuurcy In Wricut County, Minn.’ 


By Tue Rev. Martuias SAvs. 


Catholic monarchs exercised at least a nominal sway over Wright 
county for centuries. The monarchs of Spain claimed North America 
by virtue of the discoveries of Columbus and others, and this claim 
was confirmed by the Papal grant of Alexander VI, May 4, 1493. 
Thus Wright county was once included in the domains of Their 
Catholic Majesties (a title conferred on Spanish rulers since the ex- 
pulsion of heathen Arabs, 1492) Ferdinand and Isabella. 

With the beginning of French explorations of the Northwest, 
however, Wright county was included in the realms of His Most 
Christian Majesty (title of French kings since the latter part of the 
reign of Charles V) King Louis XIII, who in turn was followed as 
monarch of France and French possessions by His Most Christian 
Majesty King Louis XIV. 

In the meantime Catholic influences were approaching Wright 
county. In June, 1680, Father Louis Hennepin, accompanied by 
two other Frenchmen, Michael Accault and Anthony Auguelle, all 
unwilling prisoners of Dakotah Indians, camped with the Indians 
on a buffalo hunting expedition at the present site of Anoka. No 
doubt they all made an excursion to the opposite shore of the Mis- 
sissippi, the county of Wright. Father Hennepin was a monk and 
member of the Recollect Franciscans. Duluth, the intrepid coureur 
de bois, passed through or near this county on July 25, 1680, while 
visiting Hennepin and his companions. LeSueur and Charleville, 
both Catholics, were the first white men who have left a record 
of having passed through this county. Many other early explorers 
were also of the Catholic faith. 

From the time of the Hennepin and Duluth explorations to the re- 
duction of Canada by the English in 1760, France claimed to rule 
over the Upper Mississippi territory. However, formal assertion 
of sovereignty was not made until 1689. 

February 10, 1763, under Louis XV, the French claims to lands 
west of the Mississippi were acknowledged by Great Britain, and in 


1Written originally for the History of Wright County, Minnesota, edited by 
Franklyn Curtiss-Wedge and published by H. C. Cooper Jr. and Co., Chicago, 
1915. Reprinted here by courtesy of the publishers. 
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accordance with a previous secret treaty with Spain, France turned 
over to Spain all her remaining North American possessions. 

While under the second era of Spanish dominion, Wright county 
was ruled by their Catholic Majesties Charles III and Charles IV of 
Spain. 

March 13, 1801, Spain ceded the land west of the Mississippi to 
France, then governed by Napoleon Bonaparte, first consul, who 
made no effort to rule over his new possessions. March 10, 1804, 
there was a formal transfer at St, Louis, Mo., from Spain to France 
and from France to the United States of America. 


Wright county in olden times was known under the telling name 
of the Big Woods country. As such it did not look inviting to the 
settlers before 1850. It was the undisputed hunting ground of the 
red man. 

Edmund Brissett, the first white man to establish himself within 
the limits of Wright county, was a Catholic, a man of education far 
above that of the other pioneers. It is said that he had been edu- 
cated by priests in Canada, and his services as a scribe were often 
employed by other traders. It was he who gave the present site of 
St. Paul the poetic name of Pig’s Eye, which it bore for several 
years, before the present name was adopted in honor of the Chapel 
of St. Paul, which the pious Catholics had erected there. In 1850 
Brissett came to Wright county from Hennepin county, where he 
was then located, and established a trading post at the west end of 
Lake Pulaski. In 1851 he and his associates cut a road, the first in 
Wright county, through the woods from Lake Harriet and Lake 
Calhoun in Hennepin county to the present site of Buffalo, and 
thence to Lake Pulaski, where his post was located. 


The first Catholic settlers in Wright county began to arrive in 
1855. They followed the rivers Mississippi and Crow. Most of 
them were of German and French descent. Railroads, as they were 
built, brought mixed nationalities in their wake and spread them 
westward. 

The first priest visiting Catholics in this county was Father 
Francis X. Pierz (properly Pirc), the famous missionary of Stearns 
county. He traveled on the Mississippi and Crow rivers to find 
scattered bands of Indians, then living in Wright county. In the 
winter of 1854-55 he visited a band of them camping on Indian 
Point of Fountain Lake, five miles west of Delano. It came to his 
knowledge, that his red children had obtained a casquet of fire water 
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from white traders, and he was bound to get it away from them. 
Arguing with their chief, he insisted, that fire water was the great- 
est enemy of the red man and a product of hell, and as such, though 
seemingly water, would burn, like everything else in hell. The In- 
dians allowed him to prove it by an actual experiment. Whereupon 
Father Pirc opened the bung and applied a match and the fire 
water went up in flames. The Indians believed and thanked the 
good black robe for destroying their unknown but dangerous enemy. 


Regular visits to Catholic settlers were made by the Benedictine 
Fathers from St. Paul and later from St. Johns, Collegeville. They 
also followed the flow of the Crow river. Well known are the names 
of these Benedictines: Demetrius de Marogna, Clemens Staub, 
Bruno Riss, Cornelius Wittmann, Ansgar Frauensdorfer, Eberhart 
Gahr, George Scherer, Mangus Maria Mayer. The settlers remember 
them just by their first names, as Father Demetrius, Father Clem- 
ens, etc. 

The extent of the Benedictine Fathers’ work may be seen from 
the following inscription I find in annotations of Rev. Magnus Maria 
Mayer, then pastor of St. Michael, Frankfort township, near Crow 
River, in 1863: 

“To this mission are attached the following stations: St. Isidor, 
Dayton, Hennepin county; Immaculate Conception of the Blessed 
Virgin Mary, Osseo, Hennepin county; St. Walburga, Corcoran 
town, Hennepin county; St. Thomas, Corcoran town, Hennepin 
county ; Pelican Lake, Wright county; Maple Lake, Wright county ; 
French Lake, Wright county; Greenwood, Wright county; Wav- 
erly, Marysville, Wright county; Patnodes settlement, Hennepin 
county; Sieglake, Beck settlement, Hennepin county; Forest City, 
Meeker county; Bear Island, Monticello, Wright county and 
Benton county; Rockford, Wright county’”— in all fourteen stations 
to be looked after from the mission of St. Michael. 

With the completion of the St. Paul and Pacific railroad (Great 
Northern) through the southern townships of Wright county in 
1868, and the “Soo” line running through the middle townships of 
the county in 1886-87, Catholics came in in larger numbers, some 
to see the Big Wood country, others as working men of the two 
roads. Seeing the excellent soil they at once decided to take up land 
and stay, cheerfully expecting and hoping a bright, prosperous 
future for all kinds of farming on such a rich, virginal soil. 

German Catholics settled mostly on and near the Crow river: 
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St. Michael, Pelican Lake, Delano. Somewhat later we find them 
in smaller numbers interspersed at Buffalo, Waverly Mulls, and 
sporadic families along both railroad lines. 

French Catholics took up farming, especially in Marysville and 
Chatham townships. 

Polish Catholics settled down in a rather compact mass in the 
western part of Franklin township and Woodland township. The 
Catholic church in Czenstochowa is about in the midst of the “Polish 
settlement.” 

Bohemian Catholics (Czechs) were few and are even now on 
the place of their first choice, New Bohemia, Woodland township. 

Irish and English-speaking Catholics had no special choice of 
townships. We find them in predominant numbers in and near 
Buffalo, Waverly, Maple Lake and Annandale. 

Of course, at present Catholics of all nationalities are much in- 
termixed both by contact and intermarriage, so that specific lines 
between them canot be traced any more. The English language is 
generally spoken by all. 

The organization of Catholic newcomers into parishes was the 
work of year after 1855. Benedictine pioneer father-missionaries 
were in time succeeded by secular pioneer priests of Minnesota, 
who visited the scattered Catholics in Wright county. Among them 
I name Revs. Gregory Koering, Joseph Schaller, Augustine Ravoux, 
M. McDermott, John Ireland. 

A very interesting incident of early Catholics days is related by 
Archbishop Ireland, then the missionary Father Ireland. He 
happened to be on the road from Waverly Mills to Watertown 
and got lost on crosspaths and trails of the Big Wood country. Go- 
ing on and really not knowing where, he began to feel rather per- 
plexed and stood still in the midst of a cool, shady wood. Wiping 
his brow and trying to find his bearings, he thought he heard the 
tune of a church song. He listens and listens, not daring to 
breathe, so as not to lose the strain of the distant sweet sotnds. 
Why, are angels singing psalms and canticles of praise in the deep 
of Minnesota forests? It comes from the air, through the thickets ; 
it fills the woods, it is real French church psalmody, well known to 
him from his years of study in France. Music never sounded 
sweeter to his ears, it never magnetized him more. Eagerly he 
steps through the woods, led by the angelic sounds, and soon stands 
before a newly erected church. Wondering in joyful anticipation he 
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listens at the church door. Yes, there was a Catholic congregation 
gathered together without a priest, praying and singing psalms. It 
was the Feast of Corpus Christi in 1866, and the French Catholics 
near the present Delano celebrated it as in the old country in Elsatia 
and Bavaria. The archbishop enters, a surprise to the congregation, 
stays with them for awhile, preaches to them and conducts the ser- 
vices to the end. 

Organized Catholics parishes with resident priests are today as 
follows: Albertville, Otsego township; Annandale, Corinna town- 
ship; Buffalo, Buffalo township; Delano, Franklin township (two 
churches and two resident priests) ; Maple Lake, Maple Lake town- 
ship; Monticello, Monticello township; Waverly, on line of Wood- 
land and Marysville townships. The following stations are at- 
tached as missions: Chatham to Maple Lake; Clearwater to Monti- 
cello; Czenstochowa to St. Joseph’s parish of Delano. Catholic 
parishes in Wright county belong to the jurisdiction of Most Rev. 
John Ireland, archbishop of the archdiocese of St. Paul, Minn. 


Education of the youth always received the most tender and 
conscientious care of the Catholic church. To have a well-in- 
structed, educated membership in the church was and is the con- 
stant solicitude of the Catholic clergy. The ideal, of course, is to 
impart to the child in school both the secular and religious educa- 
tion, so as to educate mind and heart, the whole man, not only intel- 
lectually but also morally. Wherever this ideal cannot bé obtained, 
the next best has to be provided for by private instruction and pri- 
vate schools. Following the later plan in this country, the Catholic 
church gives individual private instruction in religion and morals 
in organized Sunday schools, and still more efficiently in parochial 
schools. 

Catholics in Wright county have parochial schools in Alberts- 
ville, St. Michael, Delano and Waverly. 

St. Peter’s parochial school in Delano, besides being a very ei- 
ficient eight grade school, gives a special opportunity to all pupils 
in its newly added music department. The eighth grade and high 
school at Waverly is just now the peerless leader of schools in 
Wright county, having an excellent teaching staff headed by Father 
Moore, a well-known experienced man in school matters, a former 
member of the teaching staff in St. Thomas College. The addition 
of a commercial department to the usual grade subjects is a further 
credit to the wide-awake Catholics of Waverly. 
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Social organization within the parish is another efficient means 
for mutual benefit and help. In every parish there are some strictly 
church societies organized for spiritual benefits to its members and 
also for promoting special work for the benefit of the local church. 
Besides these there are branches of Catholic social and mutual in- 
surance societies, afflated to state or national organizations. I 
mention the council of the Knights of Columbus (over two hundred 
members strong) in Waverly; Catholic Order of Foresters 
in Delano, Waverly, St. Michael, Albertville and Maple Lake. The 
German Catholic Benevolent Association of Minnesota has branches 
‘at Delano, St. Michael, Albertville and Maple Lake. The Polish 
Union of America has a branch at Delano. 

In politics Catholics as a body do not belong to any party; they 
are perfectly at liberty to choose for themselves, according to their 
own conscience and liking, candidates of any political party. 


DELANO—ST. PETER’s CHuRCH. In early fifties the site of 
Delano and its neighborhood was but a wild, virginal forest per- 
vaded and inhabited by numbers of wild birds and animals, and en- 
livened by occasional traveling Indian braves chasing the game. 
White settlers were few and scattered far apart. | 


Near Fountain Lake, among the very first settlers, we find Joseph 
Leiter and his wife, Catherine, with two or three white neighbors 
a few miles away. Mr. Leiter could still tell me personally how he 
used to admire the enduring energy of the red aborigine trailing 
the deer, running after it, gliding like a shadow between brush 
and stream, leaping over a creek and rivulet, ultimately bringing 
it down with his never failing arrow. More exciting were the 
stories of his wife, who was every now and then frightened by 
the sight of a red face skulking around the log house, curiously 
looking through the windows, if perchance there should be some- 
thing desirable within easy reach to take. Once she actually had 
to pack her things and run with a child and her husband to Shakopee 
to escape the blood-thirsty red man, made the wilder for tasting 
_blood in the massacre at Howard Lake. Both Joseph and Catherine 
are now sleeping’ the sleep of the just, and even their old home, on 
the southwest shore of Fountain Lake, was removed a few years 
ago. 
In 1856 Joseph Matter and some of his brothers and country- 
men arrived and settled on the land between one and three miles 
west of Delano. He would never tire telling how he and his broth- 
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ers and his old friend Mathias Schaust used to cut the stoutest 
oaks, elms and maples, roll them on a pile and burn them, so that 
for weeks and months a smoky, hazy atmosphere enveloped the 
old thick woods, prophesying to them their ultimate destruction. 
But in the midst of all this fire and smoke these hardy settlers felt 
contented and happy, looking hopefully into the future, knowing that 
they had selected a rich country for their home. 


In 1864 the two-year-old baby, Joseph, son of Joseph Matter, 
died. The father did not like to take him to Chaska or Minneapolis 
for burial, so he decided to bury him on an elevated knoll in his 
wheat field, and thus, not knowing, started the present cemetery 
of this congregation. 

Joseph Matter and his neighbors were in the Civil War. Re- 
turning in 18605, they made up their minds to build a church. 
These pioneers were men of word and acts, not losing much time 
with plans and style of architecture. Joseph Matter, with his 
brothers, Louis, Philipp, John and Anthony, and Mathias Schaust, 
Joseph Baumann, Andrew Ocehrlein, John Kuchenmeister, John 
Muckenhirn, Joseph Stolz and Mike Brenner, began the work 
and erected the first Catholic church building on our cemetery. 
In 1869 they bought a bell, paying $200 for it. 

I was filled with sentimental thoughts when in 1901 I had to 
tear down the old venerable structure and so to obliterate a mon- | 
ument of the early religious zeal of our pioneers. But I could not 
prevail upon myself to remove the belfry with its sweet-sound- 
ing bell. So, let it stay there. Let the old bell welcome with its 
old tune the few remaining pioneers; let it bid them to rest, the 
weary wanderers, its old friends, and let it lull them to sleep, there 
to await in peace the sounding trumpet for resurrection on the 
last judgment day. 

The first Catholics in this district were taken care of by the 
Benedictine Fathers Eberhard Gahr, Anthony Casper, Magnus 
Maria Mayer and others; then by Revs. Gregory Koering and J. 
Schaller, of St. Michael, and Rev. Father Steinacker, of Water- 
town. They held services in the houses of Mathias Schaust, Joseph 
Matter and in Val. Eppel’s (the old Bruggeman corner) in Delano, 
and later in the cemetery church, completed in 1865. A frequent 
visitor to them was also Rev. John Ireland, now the archbishop of 
StiePaul. 

In 1868 the St. Paul and Pacific Railroad Co. (Great Northern) 
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began to lay tracks through Wright county and had something of 
a headquarter on the eastern shore of Crow river. Naturally, 
general stores and other business undertakings essential to early 
ettlements sprang up, and thus the present village of Delano came 
to stay. John Borsch and Val. Eppel had general! merchandise 
stores, John Haffner engaged in hardware business. 


In 1874 Catholics of Delano began to consider how to build a 
new church in the village and not have to walk to “the country” to 
hear mass. On March 1, 1874, a meeting was called in the store 
of Val. Eppel in the town of Delano to organize and to build 
a church. The meeting elected James Finegan as president, 
Val. Eppel as treasurer, Fred. Brandes as secretary, adding 
to them Charles Eppel, William Dunn, Charles Stein, John Borsch, 
Joseph Craemer and John Kuchenmeister as a building committee. 
A .committee of three (Joseph Kuban, Charles Eppel, Fred. 
Brandes) was appointed to see and confer with Bishop Thomas 
L. Grace, of St. Paul, and obtain from him the permission to build 
a Catholic church in the town of Delano. They were also to see 
the proprietors of the land selected and secure a deed to it. Of 
course, the original erectors of the church in the cemetery did not 
like the idea of a new church near by and did all they could to pre- 
vent it. Bishop Grace however, was in favor of the town church 
and sent Rev. Father Steinacker, of Watertown, to announce this 
official decision at a meeting held on April 6, 1874. Lots for 
church purposes were obtained from Mr. Breed; he also donated 
all logs and stones necessary for the church. The work was started 
at once. 

Among the persons rendering the first help in breaking the 
grounds | find a generous willingness in persons of all creeds and 
nationalities then existing in Delano. Alive as yet and able to tell 
us all about it are: James Finegan, Fred. Brades, Charles Stein, 
Mitchael Brenner, Joseph Nitzel, Charles Eppel, John Marsollek 
and Val. Kuchenmeister. 

The cornerstone of the church of St. Peter of Delano, Minn., 
was laid on June 15, 1874. The ceremonies were performed by Rey. 
Father Steinacker, of Watertown, assisted by Rev. J. Schaller, of 
St. Michael. .Among the first pew holders I find the following, still 
living and belonging to this congregation: Charles Eppel, Fred. 
Brandes, John Otto, George P. Schaffer, Val. Kuchenmeister, 
Peter Theisen, Michael Brenner, Charles Stein. 
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Catholics were enthusiastic in their success. Their congregation 
was growing fast. All “French” Catholics (from the old church 
on cemetery) joined it, laudably submitting to Bishop Grace’s de- 
cision. Besides the village all German and Polish Catholics re- 
siding in the townships of Franklin and Rockford, many from Wood- 
land and Hollywood, and also from Greenwood and Independence, 
Hennepin county, joined in. The church had-to be enlarged. It 
was done at a cost of over $1,000 by the addition of a gallery and 
belfry. The church with all its contents represented a total ex- 
penditure of $7,500. 

In 1884 a spirit of separation began to brew in this congrega- 
tion and caused the Polish church of St. Mary, of Franklin town- 
ship to be built—today, Czenstochowa. Some fifty Polish Catholic 
families joined the new-formed congregation; they erected a 
church at the cost of $3,000. 


The first parochial school of this congregation was built by 
Rey. D. Socha in 1876. It was a one-room, frame-hall building. 
The elementary branches and catechism were taught by Josephine 
Michaels. It soon became too small and was replaced by a real 
school building in 1888, the present St. Peter’s school. The school 
sisters of the order of St. Francis, from Rochester, Minn., were 
summoned, and a regular and efficient schooling began. At pres- 
ent there are four teachers employed, teaching the usual eight 
grade subjects. A department of music is added, with a special 
Sister teacher in charge of it to give specific training both in in- 
strumental and vocal music. The school building and contents 
called for an expenditure of over $7,000. The present parochial 
residence was built in 1891 at an expense of $2,500. In 1896 two 
lots south of the church on River street were bought for $130 and 
added to the church property. 


On June 25, 1902, Archbishop Ireland confirmed at Delano 244 
persons. For some years it was an acknowledged need that a new 
church must be built, because there was no possible accommoda- 
tion for 1,181 members belonging to the congregation in a 
church having a seating capacity of but 225. The archbishop, 
after a thorough deliberation, decided that a new church for Polish 
Catholics should be erected in Delano. He charged the pastor, 
Rev. M. Savs, to begin the work at once. It was so done. On 
July 5, 1903, Rev. M. Savs blessed and laid the cornerstone for the 
new Catholic church of St. Joseph for Catholic Poles of Delano and 
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vicinity. He addressed a vast multitude of people in English and 
Polish, setting forth the meaning and purpose of the new church. 
January 1, 1904, Polish Catholics were formally and _ practically 
separated from the old mother parish of St. Peter, and on May 1, 
1904, the church being completed at a cost of $14,000 and ready for 
services, Rev. Joseph Smiech arrived to take charge of the Polish 
parish, while the writer of these lines remained at his old post in 
the parish of St. Peter. Some sixty families and twenty-seven 
bachelors, old maids, widows and widowers—in all 376 members— 
joined the new Polish parish, leaving in the old St. Peter’s parish 
102 German and English families and 17 single men and ladies of 
age and self-support; in all 805 members. 


Ever since the organization of new St. Joseph’s parish in De- 
lano the question of a representative Catholic church for St. Peter’s 
parish was much discussed. Finally on February 25, 1906, at an 
open meeting in the church the congregation unanimously de- 
cided that “it is the will of the parish of St. Peter of Delano, Minn., 
to build a new church within ten years from date.” A committee 
-of fourteen members was elected, who with the pastor in charge 
presiding, should organize and start business towards erection of 
the desired church. Articles of incorporation of “The Building 
Association of the Church of St. Peter of Delano, Minn.,” were 
drawn up and recorded in the county seat on June 4, 1906. The 
incorporators are: Rev. M. Savs, president; John E. Borsch, 
vice president; Simon Weldele, treasurer; Ernest Otto, secretary ; 
L. P. Probst and George P. Schaffer. 


Generosity and good will of the congregation made it possible 
that the cornerstone for the new church was blessed and laid on 
Aug. 18, 1912, by Rev. John Seliskar, Ph.D., professor of 
philosophy and biology in St. Paul’s Seminary. The church was 
dedicated for divine services on November 9, 1913, by Bishop J. J. 
Lawler, of St. Paul, Minn. 

The new church of St. Peter’s congregation is a brick and 
stone building with a full concrete basement, twelve feet high. 
The dimensions of the church are 158 by 71 feet in transept, eight 
feet less for main longitudinal wall, and inside 36 feet high. Six 
hundred seating capacity. Style of architecture, new classic; 
severe but proportionate on outside, strictly Roman classic on in- 
side above pillars, below pillars all ornamentation is in Renaissance. 
An artistic gem in the church are the altars and the windows. 
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On the day of dedication the church was pronounced by the Bishop 
and visiting clergy as “the nicest and most artistic they have 
ever seen.” Since then many finishing touches have been added. 


The new church as it stands today costs in cash $45,800, not 
including a great deal of labor performed and donated by mem- 
bers of the congregation. 

On April 7, 1915, the old church of St. Peter, of Delano, was 
damaged by fire. It was at once remodeled into “Columbus 
Hall,” and as such it is now used for meetings of church societies 
and school entertainments. 

The first priest attending the spiritual needs of St. Peter’s 
congregation was Father Steinacker, of Watertown, and a few 
times Rev. A. Capser, of St. Paul. In August, 1875, Rev. Damasus 
Socha arrived and remained here until 1884. He was the last one 
to say Mass in the old cemetery church. Rev. John Rynda was his 
successor for eighteen months and was succeeded by Rev. J. B. 
Wenning who was somewhat sickly, retired soon, and gave place 
to Rev. Lawrence Zawadzka. He took charge of the parish in Sep- 
tember, 1887, and did not leave it until called away by his long and 
troublesome sickness, from the effects of which he died November 7, 
1896, in St. Mary’s Hospital, Minneapolis. His resting place is in 
our cemetery in the midst of his spiritual children. His successor 
the writer of these lines, was sent straight from the school bench of 
the seminary to attend the needs of this parish. Having arrived at 
the place of my duty on April 16, 1906, I fell so much in love with 
it and the people that I am still acting in this my first and only 
charge. 

The first trustees of this congregation were Fred. Brandes and 
Val. Eppel. Mr. Eppel soon resigned and John Haffner took his 
place. On Father Damasus’ suggestion three new ones were 
chosen, one from each nationality: William Dunn, Barth, Fautz, 
George P. Schaffer. Changes were in quick succession; it is my 
opinion, that at times there were no trustees at all. I find names 
of trustees: Mat Schaust and B. Fautz, after them again George 
P. Schaffer and Ign. Gutzwiller, then Hermann Otto and Mat. 
Schaust. During Father Lawrence’s administration George P. 
Schaffer, treasurer, and Louis P. Probst, secretary, were elected 
trustees, and have been regularly re-elected up to the present 
time. 
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St. Peter’s congregation is at present 127 families strong, not 
counting single old gentlemen and ladies also with us. Strictly 
church societies are: Holy Rosary Society, 102 members; Young 
Ladies’ Sodality, 62 members; Sacred Heart League, 82 members; 
III Order of St. Francis, 12 members. Catholic Benevolent and in- 
surance Societies: St. Anthonius Verein, 96 members; St. Anna’s 
Verein, 39 members; Catholic Order of Foresters, 124 members; 
Knights of Columbus, 18 members. In the parochial school we 
have an enrollment of 182 pupils in the eight grades and 38 in 
the department of music. 


St. Peter’s congregation owns church property in a_ well 
rounded up quadrangular piece of land, consisting of lots 5, 6, 7, 
8, 9, 10—all in block 3, Riverside addition No. 2, having a front- 
age of 275 feet on River street, 320 feet on Rockford street, 255 
feet on Second street. 20 feet south of lot 10 were deeded to the 
village of Delano for road purposes in lieu of the alley closed. 
The church also owns south 8 feet of lot 10, block 2, Riverside 
addition No. 2, and school lots 1, 2, block 1, and lot 1, 4, block 2, 
Lyles’ addition. 

THE Cuurcu oF St. JosEPH, the second Catholic church of 
Delano, historically branched off St. Peter’s congregation on June 
25, 1902, when the Rev. M. Savs, pastor of St. Peter’s church, 
was charged by Archbishop Ireland to build a separate church 
for Polish Catholics of Delano and vicinity. The cornerstone for 
the new church was blessed and laid by Rev. M. Savs on July 5, 
1903. As a separate parish they began practically when, at the com- 
pletion of the church on May 1, 1904, they obtained a resident pastor 
in the person of Rev. Joseph Smiech. He built the pastoral resi- 
dence at an expense of $3,200, and in 1906 started the parochial 
school with one teacher. Father Smiech was succeeded on Septem- 
ber 3, 1907, by Rev. A. Szczukowski, and he in turn by the present 
pastor, Rev. Stephen Zdechlik. The church building is a brick edifice 
trimmed with Bedford stone, and has a seating capacity of 450. 
The main altar is a beautiful Renaissance carving in hard quarter 
oak. All windows are in stained glass with pictures and emblems. 
The value of all church property, lots, buildings and contents is 
not below $25,000. At present 480 members of Polish nationality 
belong to St. Joseph’s parish, or in all 76 families. ‘the parochial 
school has an enrollment of 65 pupils. Strictly church societies are: 
Rosary Society, 140 members; Young Ladies’ Sodality, 31 mem- 
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bers; III Order of St. Francis, 30 members; Sacred Heart League, 
42 members. Catholic Benevolent and Insurance societies: Cath- 
olic Order of Foresters, 45 members; St. Michael’s Society, 62 
members; St. Hedwig’s Society, 29 members. Present trustees: 
Frank Kittock and James Gabriel. 

THE CuurcH oF St. MAry oF FRANKLIN, a mission, is attached 
to St. Joseph’s Church of Delano. This mission church is known 
under the name CzENSTocHowa. It started a separate organiza- 
tion in 1884, branching off the parish of St. Peter, of Delano. 
Polish Catholics of the western part of Franklin township and 
eastern Woodland belong to it. It cannot maintain a resident 
pastor, therefore it is intimately connected at present with St. 
Joseph’s parish, of Delano, whose pastor is also the administrator 
of Czenstochowa. 


In 1913, on June 19, the first frame church was struck by 
lightning and burned to the ground. Rev. S. Zdechlik at once 
took steps to rebuild it. He succeeded admirably, considering the 
few families contributing towards the support of Czenstochowa. 
He built for them a brick church trimmed with Bedford stone 
and having a full concrete basement. As it stands it costs over 
$18,000 and is certainly a credit to the pastor’s zeal and a magnifi- 
cent monument of the living faith of the 45 families belonging to 
the congregation. ‘The cornerstone for this church was blessed 
and laid on June 21, 1914; church ready for services and first 
mass said in it on January 17,1915. Seating capacity, 300. Present 
trustees: Frank Gallus, John Nalewaja. 


St Micuakt’s Cuurcu is really the mother church of all Catholic 
parishes in Wright county. Its missionaries and pastors extended 
their fatherly care to the Catholics of the whole county and even 
beyond its limits. 

The Catholics settlers at and near the present St. Michael came 
from St. Louis, Mo., from McHenry, Ill., and from points of 
Wisconsin. ‘They were all of the German nationality. At once 
steps were taken towards organization and building a church. 
Active in the project were especially Peter Scheyrich, John Zach- 
mann, Edward Aydt, John Dehmer, Felix and Xavier Reyling. 
In 1856 a log edifice, 18 by 32 feet, was erected on twenty acres 
at Berning’s mill, near the bank of the Crow river, in the N. E. 
4 of section 18, township 120, range 23. It soon proved to be 
too small and was replaced by a frame church, which, in the fall 
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of 1866, was moved two miles west, near the location of the pres- 
ent church. From this church the community, the postoffice and 
later the village took their name of St. Michael. 

The first priests attending the spiritual needs of this settle- 
ment were Benedictine Fathers from St. John’s Abbey. ‘Travel- 
ing through here to St. Anthony and St. Paul they stopped, as 
needed, and held services more or less regularly. They were as 
follows: Rev. Fathers Demetrius de Marogna in 1856-57-58-59 ; 
Clemens Staub, in 1857 and 1862; Bruno Reiss and Cornelius 
Wittmann, in 1858; Ansgar Frauensdorfer, in 1859, 1861-62; 
Eberhard Gahr, in 1859-60; George Scherer, in 1860-61; Bene- 
dict Mainal, in 1861-62. 

In the latter part of 1862 Rev. Magnus Maria Mayer arrived 
as the first resident pastor and remained until 1865. On Novem- 
ber 6, 1865, Rev. Gregory Koering became the resident pastor. 
It was in his time that the southwest corner of section 12, town- 
ship 120, range 24, was selected for a permanent location of the 
church. Father Koering remained until November 9, 1869, and 
was succeeded by Rev. P. Maurer (then pastor at Dayton) until 
July, 1871. From July, 1871 to October, 1877, Rev. J. Schaller ad- 
ministered St. Michael very successfully. 

Under him the parochial school had -its beginning. Father 
Schaller headed a committee, consisting of Anthony Berning, F. 
T. Aydt, John Zachmann and Ign. Gutzwiller, Jr., which was to 
solicit funds. Not much encouragement was met with, and most 
of the money was furnished by the members of the committee. 
A brick-veneered building, 34 by 48 feet, and two ana a half 
stories high, was erected during the spring and summer of 1876. 
On September 12, 1876, three sisters of Notre Dame arrived from 
the mother-house at Milwaukee. School was opened on Septem- 
ber 29,1876, with an attendance of fifteen pupils, and by the end 
of the year 158 pupils were enrolled. The first parochial school 
building was also used for Sisters’ residence until 1897, when the 
present new brick and stone school was built, and the old school 
entirely turned over to the Sisters for a residence. In 1904 a sep- 
arate new Sisters’ residence of solid brick was erected, and the old 
first school building removed from the grounds. There are at this 
time seven Sisters on the teaching staff, teaching in eight grades 
the usual grade subjects, and besides German and catechism. 
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Two hundred and ten pupils are under their immediate care and 
instruction. 

Father Schaler was succeeded in October, 1877, by Rev. T. A. 
Sshroeder, who remained in this place until November, 1889. He 
erected a new frame parsonage, the first one having been sold to 
Z. Barbeln, who still uses it on his property. Rev. Rud. Deuster- 
mann became pastor of St. Michael in November, 1889, and stayed 
until March, 1904. Two magnificent monuments of his zeal and 
energy are the result of his exceedingly successful pastorate: the 
grand new parochial school and the majestic gothic church. He 
completed the new church in 1890; it was dedicated to divine 
service by the Rt. Rev. Bishop James McGolrick on St. Michael’s 
day, 1890. The imposing, well-proportioned and balanced front 
of this structure is a very pleasing feature, while the purity of 
style in the interior practically forces you to kneel down and 
pray in this house of God. The seating capacity is 600. 

In the month of April, 1904, Rev. William H. Blum was a tem- 
porary pastor, succeeded in May, 1904, by the present pastor, Rev. 
Anthony Miks. The mutual confidence and affection between 
Father Miks and the people of his parish soon bore its sweet 
fruits in an entire renovating of the interior of the church in 1906 
for the occasion of the golden jubilee of St. Michael’s parish. He 
also built the new Sisters’ residence and chapel in 1904, and a 
new pastor’s residence in 1913, each a solid brick structure trim- 
med with stone. The parsonage is undoubtedly the most modern 
and up-to-date building of its kind in the diocese of St. Paul, and 
a great credit to the co-operative spirit of the generous parishion- 
ers of St. Michael. Father Miks is also the dean of St. Michael’s 
deanery. 

The cemetery of the parish is right at the church on the north 
side. It was started here in 1867 with the church. Some are still 
buried at Crow River on the site of the first church. 


St. Michael’s parish is famous for vocations to religious life: 
eleven priests and nearly 60 sisters call St. Michael their home. 


The first baptism record is Theresia Ackermann, born 
February 27, 1857, of Charles Ackermann and his wite, Julia 
(Aydt) ; baptized on May 17, 1857, by Father Demetrius. First 
marriage: 1857, August 24, Henry Aydt married to Anna Maria 
Marx. Witnesses: Felix Reyling, George Hackenmuller. Mar- 
riage solomnized by Father Demetrius. First funeral: Andreas 
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Marx, 22 years old, killed by his enemy, John Brenner; buried 
May 2, 1857. First confirmation: 1864, June 26, on the sixth 
Sunday after Pentecost, 5 p. m., Bishop Thomas lL. Grace con- 
firmed 24 males and 23 females. 

Still alive and present at the golden jubilee of the parish in 
1906, were the following pioneers: John B. Marx, Simon Kasper, 
Henry Aydt, John Igel, Thomas Zachmann, Anthony Durr. 


Church Societies. Christian mothers— for married ladies; 
Third Order of St. Francis, for men and women; Young Ladies’ 
Sodality for girls. Catholic Benevolent societies: St. Joseph’s, 
for men; Catholic Order of Foresters, St. Michael’s court for 
men; St. Mary’s for ladies; St. Joseph’s for boys. 

THE CHURCH OF ST. ALBERT, had its beginning early in the year 
1902. The location for the church was pointed out to the assembled 
Catholics by the Very Rev. John N. Stariha, vicar general of the 
archdiocese of St. Paul, and the preparatory work began at once. 
The tract of land for the new church was donated by John Zach- 
mann, of St. Michael. On April 15, 1903, Rev. William H, Blum 
was appointed pastor of Fletcher and also put in charge of the 
Catholics of St. Michael’s station, now called Albertville. He 
finished the foundation and basement for the church at an ex- 
pense of $1,100. In September, 1903, the church of St. Albert 
was legally incorporated. 

Some of the first, more active members are: J. P. Eull, John 
Roden, Adam Roden, Peter Jaeb, Theo. Aydt, P. F. Heckel- 
mann, Peter Zimmer, Thad. Martin, Fr. Marx, Theo. Schirmers, 
Joseph Dulac, Steve Roden, James Tiernan, Ign. Vetsch, Ign. 
Thelen, Nic. Mayer, Joseph Jacob, Andr. Milan, M. J. Schiertz, 
Mike Niesen, L. Vetsch, Mike Bloberger, F. H. Herman, L. E. 
DeMars, Severe Deshaul, Nic. Valerius, George DeMars, N. H. 
Tylen, Math. Psyck, Tom. Trunt, S. File, Jac. Redmann, John 
Servaty, Bernard Duffy, Ed. Bukowski, Mike Jaeb, H. Dick, Mike 
Spielmann, A. W. Praught. Before the church was completed 
mass was celebrated in the store of J. P. Eull—the first time on 
November 1, 1903. On same day Mary Bloberger was baptized. 

Father Blum was pastor for two years. After him Rev. A. 
Miks took care of Albertville up to July 12, 1906, when Rev. 
Joseph Jagermann was appointed pastor. He took up his residence in 
a house, owned by the Farmers’ Lumber Co., rented by the parish. 
In 1908 a new suitable parsonage was built, on which over $3,000 
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was spent. On October 20, 1908, Rev. M. J. Duhr, the present 
pastor, arrived to continue the spiritual work in the parish. He 
Was quite active from the start in encouraging the parishioners to 
build a parochial school, the real foundation and hope for a healthy 
development and increase in the parish. His effort was crowned 
with success, when in 1912 a beautiful structure, costing $15,000, 
was dedicated for parochial school purposes of the parish of 
Albertville. Up to now lay teachers were in charge of the ten 
grades. Beginning the next school year, in fall of 1915, the school 
will be in charge of the school sisters of Notre Dame, of Mankato, 
Minn. Enrollment, 105 pupils. There are at present 110 families 
in the parish. One-half mile east of the church the parish owns 
a cemetery of three acres. 

Besides the usual church societies, there are also two Catholic 
benevolent insurance societies: a branch of the German Catholic 
Association of Minnesota and a court of the Catholic Order of 
Foresters. 

MonvTicELLO—THE CuHurRCcH oF ST. HENRY. In records of Rev. 
Magnus Maria Mayer, pastor of St. Michael’s church, near Crow 
river, in 1863, I find that he also attended Bear Island, Monticello, 
Wright county. I cannot say that it was on site of the present 
village of Monticello. 

We are on sure grounds from spring 1903, when Rev. William 
H. Blum, pastor of Fletcher, was also looking after the spiritual 
welfare of the few Catholic families in and near Monticello. The 
first Mass was said by Rev. Joseph F. Busch (at the present time 
bishop of St. Cloud) in the house of Mrs. Arthur Cook. There 
were twelve Catholic families at Monticello in 1903. Father 
Blum was appointed pastor to Buffalo in April, 1904, and had 
Monticello attached to his new place as a mission, driving over 
once a month on a week day, and holding services at the residence 
of John McEachern. On one of these visits Mr. McEachern dis- 
covered that there was no bell. He quickly solved the difficulty by 
going to his stable and cutting one of the bells from the harness 
used in sleigh riding. It did serve the purpose, and was used by 
the altar boy during the celebration of the Mass. This bell is 
treasured by Mr. McEachern as a relic of the pioneer days of 
Catholicism in Monticello. 


Father Blum had charge of Monticello until July 12, 1906, and 
was succeeded by Rev. Joseph Jagermann, pastor of Albertville. 
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Father Jagermann attended this mission once a month on Sunday 
and used also to come and say Mass on some week days. For the 
first three Sundays he celebrated Mass in the opera house, later 
again in John McEachern’s house. It was Father Jagermann who 
bought an old school building for $300, remodeled it for services 
and moved it on a property of three lots, bought for $700. Arch- 
bishop Ireland donated $200 towards the first church. Rev. M. J. 
Duhr, who succeeded Father Jagermann at Albertville, attended 
Monticello as his mission until June 16, 1909, when Rev. Stephen 
P. Kinkead was appointed first resident pastor at Monticello. To 
this place from now on Clearwater was attached as a mission, 
which hitherto was a mission to Annandale. For a while the pas- 
tor stayed at the hotel; later a house at the east end of the town was 
rented for him. Mass was celebrated every Sunday both at Mon- 
ticello and Clearwater. 

On the second Sunday of July, 1909, the parishioners decided 
to name their congregation and church “St. Henry,” as a sign of 
special esteem for their former spiritual guide, Rev. William 
Henry Blum. The parish was then incorporated under this name. 
The treasurer was John McEachern; secretary, John Roche. 


Father Kinkead stayed in Monticello for two years, and in the 
meantime bought a parsonage. On June 21, 1912, Rev. Thomas 
Minogue was appointed pastor of this place and Clearwater mis- 
sion. He in turn was succeeded on July 12, 1914, by the present 
pastor, Rev. J. P. Holland. 


The tasty structure of the present St. Henry’s church is the 
result of the successful pastorate of Father Minogue. 5t. 
Henry’s parish at this date numbers upwards of forty Catholic 
families. 

CLEARWATER—THE CHURCH oF ST. LUKE. This place was first 
attended by Rev. Wm. H. Blum from Fletcher. On account of the 
distance it was detached from Fletcher and added to Annandale 
as a mission. From there Rev. Chas. Cavanaugh paid regular 
pastoral visits to Clearwater, organized the Catholics in a regu- 
lar congregation and succeeded in building a nice brick church 
for them. This was in the years 1905 and 1906. In 1909 Clear- 
water was attached as a mission to Monticello, from which place 
it is administered to this date. Clearwater parish gives every 
hope for a prosperous future. About forty families belong to 
the Church of St. Luke of Clearwater. 
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ANNANDALE: .THE CHuRCH oF ST. IcGNATIUS.—Benedictine 
Fathers from St. John’s Abbey held services at the home of Mrs. 
Hannah O’Laughlin in the days of the early settlement. In 1863 
Rev. Magnus Maria Mayer, stationed at St. Michael, had French 
Lake as a mission attached to his place. In 1873, the Church of 
St. Ignatius was organized, and Rev. I. Schaller of St. Michael 
held services at stated times. Land was purchased from Charles 
Chevalier in the southeast quarter of section 13, French Lake, 
and a building was commenced in 1874 and completed in 1875. 
Father Schaller remained in charge of the parish until 1881 and 
was followed by Father C, Robert. 


The parish was incorporated in October, 1898, Rev. Joseph 
Darche being the first resident pastor. Under his administration 
the parsonage was erected in the village of Annandale. On Octo- 
ber 11, 1899, Rev. T. G. Plante succeeded Father Darche, and a 
chapel was erected at Annandale, which is now the vestry and 
sanctuary of the present church. The corner stone of the church 
was laid on July 12, 1901, and on Sunday, December 1, 1901, the 
first Mass was offered, in the new church, which was completed 
in May, 1902. In October, 1903, Rev. Charles Cavanaugh suc- 
ceeded Father Plante and his pastorate lasted till July, 1906. In 
November of the same year, Rev. Wm. Rhatigan succeeded Father 
Cavanaugh. Following him were Fathers John Byrne, Denis Sul- 
livan and John C. Laventure. Rev. John C. Laventure was ap- 
pointed pastor November 11, 1908, and came to Annandale the 
twentieth of the same month. Under his administration the 
church was decorated and the house remodled. He left in 1915 
and was succeeded for a short time by Rev. D. Domestici and 
then by the present pastor, Rev. F. J. T. McEwan. The parish of 
St. Ignatius has about sixty families. 

BuFFALo: THE CHurRcH oF St. FRANcIs.—Edmund Brissett, 
the first white settler in Wright county, was a Catholic. He set- 
tled on the west end of Lake Pulaski as early as 1850. Not many 
Catholics followed him thither. It is only after 1861 that we find 
records of visits of the Benedictine Fathers. The center of Cath- 
olicity within the present limits of St. Francis parish was rather 
Pelican Lake, where even today a neat brick church with its 
small congregation unwillingly bows to its happier successor at 
Buffalo. 

Catholics in Buffalo in early days attended Mass at surround- 
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ing missions. Buffalo was attached to East Maple Lake. In 1888 
there were not more than eight Catholic families. Mass was 
said by Father Welch in Dudley’s Hall. Among the early 
Catholics were J. C. Fogarty, John C. Nugent, Wm. Gorman, 
Len Dedrick, John Elsenpeter and a few others. Rev. F. J. Swift 
of Fast Maple Lake, and Rev. T. Savey of Chatham, looked after 
them in 1887, 1888, and early in 1889. Both held services on week 
days only in the O’Connor’s Building. A small church about 40 
by 40 feet was built in 1890. Father Raquin, the first resident 
pastor of Buffalo, came in September, 1892, and as there was no 
special residence for him, lived for one year with J. C. Fogarty. 
In May, 1893, through efforts of J. C. Forgarty and James Desmond, 
the Brewster house, right behind the church, was bought and fur- 
nished for a priest’s residence. In November, 1893, Rev. T. G. 
Plante was appointed pastor. Under his administration the 
church was enlarged to twice its size in 1894. Father Plante left 
in February, 1896, was succeeded by Rev. G. Andre to August, 
1897, Father Plante returning again in October, 1899, followed 
by Rev. J. Gmeiner in 1901 and Rev. A. Vanden Heuvel in 1903 
to April, 1904. These quick changes did not work for the benefit 
of St. Francis Parish. A turn for the better is noticeable, when 
in April, 1904, Rev. Wm. H. Blum arrived and stayed to July, 
1912. He succeeded in paying off all indebtedness on the church 
property and then planned to build a new church, which was 
indeed badly needed. To that purpose he bought a very de- 
sirable property (Junken property) on Court House Avenue for 
$1,000. Again, to insure a steady development to Catholics at 
Buffalo, he persuaded the Catholic settlers at Pelican Lake to join 
with Buffalo, and with them to build up a self-supporting parish, 
then numbering about 100 families. His foresight is appreciated 
by his successor, the present pastor, Rev. Jos. A. Heinz, who is 
at this very moment busy building the new church, which is to 


cost $30,000. \ 

The parish at present numbers about 150 families and has 
every reason to expect a prosperous future. 

The Catholic settlement and CHURCH AtT PELICAN LAKE dates 
back to 1862. The church was built in 1869, the place regularly 
attended by missionaries and pastors from St. Michael’s. But, 
because Pelican Lake did not favor being incorporated into St. 
Michael’s Parish at the time, when the grand new church was 
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finished, Rev. Rud. Deustermann, the pastor, stopped going to 
hold services in the little church at Pelican Lake. Ultimately ar- 
rangements were made with Rev. T. G. Plante of Buffalo to have 
Pelican Lake attached as a mission to St. Francis of Buffalo. If 
it were not for the nice church they have, the congregation of 
Pelican Lake would even now be absorbed in its entirety by a 
neighboring parish. As it is though, this unavoidable ultimate 
fate cannot be postponed very long. 


The Catholic settlement at Pelican Lake numbers about twelve 
families, They are given services once a week, on a week day, by 
the pastor of St. Francis Parish of Buffalo. 

The first services of the Parisu oF St. Timoruy, section 5, East 
MAPLE LAKE, were held about the year 1862 in the residence of 
Patrick Connole and were conducted by Rev. Magnus Maria 
Mayer, from St. Michael’s. Next came Father Gregory Koer- 
ing, from St. Michael’s, who conducted services at the residence 
of Patrick Butler, in the same neighborhood. Then Father 
Maurer, of Dayton, came and conducted services at the residence 
of Timothy Desmond. In about the year 1868, the parish was 
organized and the first church built. It was called St. Timothy, 
partly in honor of Timothy Desmond. Patrick Butler was most 
instrumental in building the church. About this time Father 
Cawley, from Anoka, attended the parish, and then Father J. 
M. McDermott, also of Anoka. 

About 1872 a parish was organized in the township of CHATHAM 
called the PartsH oF St. CHARLES. In 1877, Father Ign. Schaller 
came from St. Michael’s, and held services at Timothy Daily’s. 
He also stopped at John Moore’s. From 1877 to 1880 Father 
Schaller served the parish of East Maple Lake as a mission to 
Chatham. In 1880 Father C. Robert was appointed pastor of 
Chatham, and served Maple Lake for about a year. In 1882 
Father Thomas Briody came to Maple Lake and resided at the 
home of Patrick Butler. 

In 1885, Father M. Ryan came and built the first parsonage in 
East Maple Lake and remained until 1887. In 1888, Father F. J. 
Swift was appointed pastor and remained until 1880. Then East 
Maple Lake became once more a mission of Chatham under Father 
F. Savey, who came to Chatham in 1886. In 1890, the East Maple 
Lake church was abandoned and the church started in the pres- 
ent village of Maple Lake. In the meantime the “Soo” line had 
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been built (winter of 1886-87) and a village had been started. In 
1892, the present church was built, and Father Savey moved into 
the village, making Chatham a mission to Maple Lake, as it still 
remains. Father Savey was pastor and remained until July, 
1904. On July 2, 1904, the present pastor, Father F. C. O’Brien, 
was appointed and assumed charge. The parish and mission have 
prospered in every way under his charge and a fine new church 
is contemplated for the near future. 

There are the usual church societies in the parish and two Cath- 
olic benevolent societies; Catholic Order of Foresters and a Ger- 
man Catholic society. 

The Parish of St. Timothy is over two hundred families strong, 
the Mission of Chatham about seventy families. 


THE CHURCH OF THE IMMACULATE CONCEPTION OF WAVERLY is 
the ultimate result of two earlier little churches built in two different 
places in Marysville Township. The first one was built by a few 
German Catholics on the north shore of the Little Waverly 
Lake—the Doerfler farm today—in 1861. In 1863 we find them 
attached as a regular mission to St. Michael’s. They were taken 
care of by the Benedictine Fathers of St. John’s Abbey, especially 
those giving regular services at St. Michael’s: Rev. Magnus 
Maria Mayer and Rey. Eberhard Gahr. On Rev. Gregory Koer- 
ing’s suggestion, the church, now in venerable ruins, was built in 
1866. Services were held there regularly until 1872. A small 
burial ground was laid out in the yard of the church. 


French Catholics built a church for themseives on Section 10 
in 1868. A neatly kept cemetery is still maintained there as a 
reminder of Catholic pioneer days in Marysville Township. Rev. 
C. Robert attended to these countrymen of his native land. 

To both these early churches Rev. John Ireland, now Arch- 
bishop of St. Paul, paid regular visits, at times walking from St. 
Paul to Watertown, thence to Waverly Mills (German Catholic 
church on Doerfler’s farm) and to “French Settlement,” the old 
church on Section 10. 

With the advent of the railroad in 1868, a new settlement was 
formed on the south shore of Waverly Lake, about a mile and a 
half southeast of Waverly Mills. However, nearly five years 
elapsed between the coming of the railroad and the erection of a 
church in the new town. Mer. Ravoux, Vicar General of the St. 
Paul Diocese, the pioneer French missionary of the diocese, se- 
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lected the site. The highest spot in the village was chosen, and 
the land bought, part from the railroad company, part from Mrs. 
Schultz. 

While the church was being erected Mass was celebrated by 
Rev. Thos. Cahill and Rev. A. Hurley in the home of Patrick Fali- 
hee. The founding of St. Mary’s Church preceded the mcorpo- 
ration of the village by eleven years. As the community in- 
creased in numbers the necessity for more attention became ap- 
parent. In 1874, during the pastorate of Rev. John McDermott, 
the parochial residence was erected. . For two years Rev. Wm. 
McGolrick assumed the responsibilities of temporary pastor. 
After him were Rev. Patrick Kenny in 1880 and 1881, John Swift 
in 1882, P. S. Dagnault in 1883 and 1884. Thus far Waverly 
Was a mission to Watertown. On August 10, 1884, Rev. Jos. 
Guillott was appointed resident pastor and remained to June 19, 
1896. 

For twelve years Father Guillott labored zealously and effect- 
ively in Waverly. It was during this time that the greatest pro- 
gress was made in the parish. The parochial school was blessed 
on November 10, 1887, having been in use for nearly two years 
before. A Sister’s residence is connected with the school building. 
In 1890 the cornerstone of the present church was placed in posi- 
tion, and on August 15, 1892, Bishop James McGolrick of Duluth 
dedicated it to divine service. This new St. Mary’s Church is one 
of the handsomest church edifices in Minnesota. It is 138 by 54 
feet, of brick construction trimmed with sandstone and having an 
artistic front. Its two spires, 136 and 98 feet high, are sur- 
mounted with crosses which are visible for miles. Seating ca- 
pacity, 650. A new cemetery ground was also acquired by Father 
Guillot. It is the picturesque shore of the southwest corner of 
Waverly Lake. Having thus laid the material, intellectual and 
moral foundations for a successive happy development of his 
parish, Father Guillot retired to France in 1896. 

Waverly then received several pastors in rapid succession. 
First came Rev. C. Genis, and later Rev. C. Casey (assisted by 
Revs. A. Andrzejewski and F. Roemer) in 1897. He had plans 
drawn for a new parsonage. Another successful administrator 
and pastor of Waverly was Rev. J. P. Lucey, who for twelve years 
labored unremittingly for the welfare of the parish. He is to be 
credited with excellent work for the improvement of the whole 
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church property; he also completed the new parsonage and re- 
moved the old one; he renovated the interior of the church and 
the sanctuary. In 1910 he was transferred to DeGraff, Minn., and 
appointed dean. 

Rev. T. Moore, the present pastor, arrived in 1910. His excep- 
tional ability in all matters pertaining to education make him an 
enviable asset to St. Mary’s Parochial School. No wonder then 
that the school has made such progress within the last few years, 
and there is every indication that even more proficiency is in store 
for his beloved local establishment of learning. It is now an 
eight grade and high school with a commercial department. En- 
rollment in grades over 200, in commercial department 19. 

The St. Mary’s Parish is about 180 families strong. Church 
societies: The Holy Name Society, the St. Aloysius Cadet Society, 
Rosary and Altar Society, Young Ladies’ Sodality, Children of 
Mary, the Ladies’ Aid Society. Catholic benevolent societies: 
Knights of Columbus and the Catholic Order of Foresters. 

There are about 135 Catholics in Wright county belonging 
to Watertown, in Carver county, and about 250 belonging to Win- 
ster, in McLeod county. 


Tue Catuo.ric Courcy IN GoopHUE County, MInn.’ 


By THE Rev. J. H. GAUGHAN. 


The missionary spirit bequeathed the world, when the Savior 
sent the Apostles to teach all nations what He had taught them, first 
manifested itself in these regions in the summer of 1680. It was 
then that Father Hennepin, of the great Franciscan Order, passed 
up Lake Pepin and the Mississippi river to the falls which he 
named in honor of his patron, St. Anthony of Padua. 


More directly connected with our immediate vicinity is the 
arrival of the Jesuit missionaries, Fathers Guignas and DeGonor, 
with a French exploring and trading expedition in 1727. The 
French authorities were seeking a location for a fort to protect 
their interests, suitable for carrying on trade with the Indians. 
The site of the Villa Maria, near Frontenac, seemed ideal, and 
thereon was erected Fort Beauharnois. A log chapel for the mis- 
sionaries was built, and dedicated to St. Michael the Archangel, 
being the first Christian temple in this vast northwestern region. 
For a time the expectations were realized. An extensive trade in 
furs and Indian products was carried on. Priests ministered to the 
soldiers and traders, and reached, as best they could, the Indians 
who came to the post. | 


The political changes at that period, in the old world as well 
as in the new, made progress in evangelizing the natives slow and 
difficult. Soon the work had entirely ceased. Strife amongst the 
rival claimants to the new world engaged the minds and energies 
of men. The struggle for existence in the colonies developed 
strength of character, and the increasing number of inhabitants 
fostered the natural desire for independent nationhood, just as 


1Written originally for the History of Goodhue County, Minnesota, 
edited by Franklyn Curtiss-Wedge and published by H. C. Cooper Jr. and 
Co., Chicago, 1909. Reprinted here by the courtesy of the publishers. 
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the passing from childhood and adolescence begets a desire for the 
rearing of new families. Thus came about the birth of the new re- 
public and the severing of political ties with all outside powers, 
that brought out in youthful vigor and aspirations the United 
States of America. 

The extensive territory of the then Northwest offered golden 
opportunities to those seeking temporal gain, and an abundant 
spiritual harvest for those whose life’s work was to bring the Gospel 
of Peace and the saving means of Grace to roving inhabitants 
of this vast section. The opening of the nineteenth century turned 
the eyes of the nation to the upper Mississippi valley. President 
Jefferson, in 1805, sent Lieutenant Pike with a few soldiers, who 
prepared the way for founding Fort Snelling, in 1819. This gave 
greater security to the adventurous, who felt a strong attraction 
for the good things offered. Canadians, owing to drought and 
grasshoppers, drifted south from the Selkirk colony in Manitoba. 
Thus a twofold tide of immigration set in towards Minnesota, cen- 
tering around Fort Snelling and St. Paul. 


In July, 1839, Bishop Loras, of Dubuque, accompanied by 
Father Pelamourgues, came up Lake Pepin and the Mississippi river, 
and found a large number of Catholics in St. Paul and the sur- 
rounding country. The bishop was enthusiastically received and ar- 
rangements were at once made for building a church. The need 
of a priest who could speak the French, English and Sioux lang- 
uages was imperative, and in the following year Father Galtier 
arrived to take charge. 

Rev. A. Ravoux, a young French priest, was commissioned by 
Bishop Loras, of Dubuque, in 1841, to visit the Sioux in Minne- 
sota. Accordingly, Father Ravoux entered upon his heroic mis- 
sion of converting the Sioux of Lac qui Parle and Chaska. He 
returned to the vicinity of Mendota and St. Paul to relieve Father 
Galtier, while the latter was making a missionary tour among the 
scattered Catholics along Lake Pepin and the Chippewa river. 
Father Ravoux called at Red Wing on the fifth of April, 1843, 
when traveling afoot to Dubuque. 

The great influx of Europeans, dissatisfied with conditions in 
their native land, made necessary the formation of the diocese of 
Milwaukee in 1843, and of St. Paul in 1850. The Rt. Rev. Joseph 
Cretin, D. D., was the first bishop of St. Paul, the erection of which 
diocese was proposed to the Apostolic See by the Fathers of the 
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Seventh Provincial Council of Baltimore, in 1849. Several priests 
were ordained by Bishop Cretin, and administered to the faithful 
dispersed throughout the diocese. Priests from St. Paul and Hast- 
ings occasionally visited Red Wing, celebrating mass at the home 
of Thomas Taylor till 1859. It was at this time that Minnesota 
was admitted to statehood. 

In 1858 Rev. Felix Tissot was given charge of the Catholics 
living in Wabasha and Goodhue counties, with residence in 
Wabasha. From the latter village the youthful missionary began 
regular trips throughout his extensive parish. The baptismal rec- 
ords in Wabasha bear witness of a goodly number of Catholics in 
Goodhue county at that time. On his visit to Red Wing, January 
12, 1859, two children were baptized by Father Tissot. 


The Rt. Rev. Thomas L. Grace was appointed successor of 
Bishop Cretin in 1859. The opening of government land for set- 
tlers then attracted a large number of Catholics from the older 
states. The glowing accounts sent to Germany and Ireland by 
Catholics who first came induced others to follow. In consequence 
Father Tissot’s labors seem to have materially increased in 1860 
throughout the county. The number of the faithful became too 
large in Red Wing for services in private houses. Lots five and 
six, at the corner of Fifth and Park streets, now occupied by St. 
Joseph’s school, were secured, and organization of the parish was be-. 
gun. Arrangements to build a suitable church were made during 
the periodical visits of Father Tissot. On April 14, 1860, he baptized 
three in Red Wing, and on the 25th two more. On the 26th he 
baptized one in Cherry Grove, returning to Red Wing on the 27th 
to baptize another. On July 6, 1860, we find an account of his 
visit to Pine Island, where he administered the sacrament of bap- 
tism to twelve, whose plighted vows were faithfully observed by 
the Martins, Kennedys, Doyles, Gormans and Keanes, the pioneers 
of the church in that section. In Belle Creek he placed an O'Reilly 
upon his record, July 10. The same day saw four added to the 
church in Hay Creek. Frontenac furnished three in December, 
Koch, Miller and Schlundt. Father Tissot, in 1861, continued to 
make the same rounds through the county. On April 13, 1862, Red 
Wing gave evidence of the need of a place of. worship, when eleven 
were presented for enrollment as Christians. 


The following interesting statistics from the records at 
Wabasha present to our view the busy life of this early missionary: 
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May 1, baptized at Red Wing, 1; May 13, baptized at Pine Island, 
4; May 14, baptized at Cherry Grove, 2; May 15, baptized at Belle 
Creek, 2; May 16, baptized at Red Wing, 1; May 17, was at 
Wabasha. Upon his visit to Red Wing, in June, that town re- 
deemed itself by having five for him. On his visits, which seem 
to have become monthly, he labored among the evidently increas- 
ing number of Catholics by administering not only the sacrament 
of baptism, but all the other sacraments as well, save holy orders 
and confirmation. July 11, 1865, being Trinity Sunday, was in- 
deed a red-letter day for the Catholics of Red Wing. Upon that 
occasion the Rt. Rev. Thomas L. Grace, assisted by Rev. L. 
Cailliet and Father Tissot, dedicated their new church, placing it 
under the patronage of St. Joseph. The right reverend bishop ad- 
ministered confirmation to a class of fifty-five. 


The rapid increase of the Catholic population rendered it im- 
possible for Father Tissot to attend to the spiritual needs of both 
counties. The Rev. Christian Joseph Knauf was appointed by 
Bishop Grace as pastor of Goodhue county, with residence at 
Red Wing. Father Knauf, with Red Wing as a center, took up the 
rounds to Belle Creek, Cherry Grove and Belvidere. The number 
of Catholics increasing with the flow of immigration, Father Stariha, 
later bishop of Lead, S. D., succeeded Father Knauf in June, 1872, 
as pastor of Red Wing and its adjoining missions. Father Stariha, 
erected a school building in the following year, and secured as 
teachers three zealous School Sisters of Notre Dame, from Miuil- 
waukee. Sister Bathildis, acting as superioress, remained at St. 
Joseph’s until 1892. 


The missions in charge of Father Stariha were now too large 
to admit of his attending them; accordingly, Revs. C. Walter, A. 
Holzer and J. Meier were assigned as assistant priests. About this 
time a number of Catholic churches were erected throughout 
Goodhue county. At Belvidere and Cherry Grove stone structures 
were built. The Belle Creek Catholic church was erected in 1860. 
In 1877, the frame building of St. Joseph’s church at Red Wing 
having grown too small, was replaced by the present stone struc- 
ture at the corner of Sixth and Park streets. Upon the removal 
of the parish to the new church, the old structure was annexed 
to the school building, to furnish better accomodations for the 
sisters and school children. 

During the year 1878 Rev. W. T. Roy was assigned as resident 
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pastor of Belle Creek, with missions at Cannon Falls and Cherry 
Grove. In the same year Rev. John Meier, assistant to Father 
Stariha, was assigned as resident pastor at Belvidere. Father 
Stariha, relieved of the care of the missions, retained charge in 
Red Wing until January, 1884, when he was called by Archbishop 
Ireland to organize the parish of St. Francis, in the city of St. 
Paul. He was consecrated first bishop of Lead, S. D., in 1902, but 
broken down in health, he resigned in 1909, and returned to Austria. 


Rev. John Meier assumed charge of the Red Wing parish upon 
the transfer of Father Stariha, and remained until August, 1885. 
The old parsonage built by Father Knauf, and located on the school 
lot, being at too great a distance, Father Meier erected a new 
parochial residence adjoining the church. Shortly after this he 
was promoted to St. Joseph’s church, Winona. He was suc- 
ceeded by the Rev. W. M. Stulz, who exercised pastoral care until 
1889. Father Stulz was then given charge of the large church 
of St. Mark, Shakopee. Rev. I. Limberg followed for a short 
time as pastor of St, Joseph’s, Red Wing. Rev. George Pax was 
next placed over this parish, and acted as pastor until September, 
1890, when he was transferred to the larger and more important 
parish of Sleepy Eye. September 27, 1890, Rev. James H. 
Gaughan was transferred from St. Mary’s church, Shakopee, to 
St. Joseph’s church, Red Wing. 

Intimately connected with the church is the school and the cause 
of education. Centuries ago, in compliance with the Savior’s man- 
date to teach all nations, the Apostles set out to rude and illiterate 
peoples, and by the sweet influence of the Gospel won them 
co Christ so that their hitherto unbridled passions were 
brought into submission to the Christian law. Schools were 
established as soon as practicable to train and develop the mind 
and heart. There grew up in every Christian land monasteries 
and convents that were schools and colleges for training the young 
in letters and Christian virtue. Father Stariha and the people of 
St. Joseph’s parish realized the need of that auxiliary for the lit- 
tle ones committed to their charge. Having erected the portion 
of the present St. Joseph’s school building, facing Park street, 
for a convent and two school rooms, Sister M. Bathildis and two 
sisters were secured from the mother house of the great teaching 
order, the School Sisters of Notre Dame, Milwaukee, Wis. 

November 4, 1873, the school was formally opened after sol- 
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emn high mass by the pastor, Rev. J. N. Stariha, assisted by a 
deacon and sub-deacon. The sermon was preached by Rev. James 
Trobec, of Wabasha, now bishop of St. Cloud?. Ninety pupils 
were at once enrolled. On the completion of the new church, on 
Sixth and Park streets, the old church building was converted 
into an addition to the school, and a third schoolroom was fitted up 
and opened in 1878. In 1884 a special music teacher was re- 
quired, and Sister M. Hildegard took charge. The work has since 
then been ably carried on by Sister M. Prudence, Sister M. Euthemia, 
sister M. Edgar and Sister M. Illidia. The careful and ju- 
dicious training given by the sisters has done much to develop the 
musical talent of Red Wing’s youth, and contributed not a little 
to the reputation enjoyed by the ladies of Red Wing for their 
ability to appreciate good music, and on occasions to delight others 
by their cultivated talents. Painting, decorating and needlework 
receive special attention, instruction in the latter being given to all 
the girls. 

For eighteen years Sister M. Bathildis, so well known for her 
success as a teacher and her rare skill in needlework, directed the 
school. She was succeeded by Sister M. Capistran in 1891, Sister 
M. Edwardine in 1895, and Sister M. Ignatia in 1898, all 
cultured and brilliant women, who with an able corps of assist- 
ants, have carried on the arduous work of training the youth of the 
parish. Owing to the generosity of Mrs. Anna M. Busch, the 
large brick residence so long the home of the Frederick Busch 
family, on Seventh street, was given in 1908 for the use of the 
sisters, and fitted up as a convent. At the same time, to accom- 
modate the increasing number of children, a fourth room was 
equipped, and 140 pupils enrolled. The sisters teach German and 
the eight usual common-school grades, preparing the children for 


2It is interesting to note that the two priests who took chief part in this 
ceremony, the pastor, Father Stariha, and the preacher, Father Trobec, were 
later to become bishops, one of Lead, S. D., and the other of St. Cloud, Minn. ; 
and further, that both of them should be succeeded in those episcopal sees by 
one and the same person, who, at the time of the school dedication in Red 
Wing, on November 4th, 1873, was a child of seven years in that very parish. 

The Rt. Rev. Joseph F. Busch, now Bishop of St. Cloud, born in Red 
Wing on April 18, 1866, was appointed Bishop of Lead in 1910, after the 
resignation of his former pastor, Bishop Stariha. In 1915 Bishop Trobec 
resigned the see of St. Cloud and Bishop Busch was thereupon transferred 
from Lead to St. Cloud. 
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high-school work. They endeavor also to give specific training in 
Christian life, that prepares for useful citizenship; to “render to 
Caesar the things that are Caesar’s, and to God the things that are 
God’s.” The present community of sisters (1909) consists of 
Sister M. Ignatia, superioress, Sister M. Bellina, Sister M. Mild- 
gintha, Sister M. Illidia, Sister M. Amica, Sister M. Cuthburga, 
and Sister M. Alonza. The munificent gift of the Frederick Busch 
homestead on Seventh street for school purposes opens up a still 
more propitious future. Arrangements are under way for the 
erection, next to the convent, of a $20,000 school building, with all 
modern conveniences, thus adding another gem to the crown of 
educational institutions of Red Wing. 

Father Gaughan was transferred to the Church of St. Stephen 
in Minneapolis in 1912 and was succeeded in Red Wing by the Rev. 
Patrick Carey. 


Belle Creek and Goodhue. As a mission in Red Wing, Belle 
Creek flourished with the surrounding country. The great tem- 
perance, or total abstinence, movement inaugurated in Minnesota 
by Father Ireland, now archbishop of St. Paul, was early and 
earnestly taken up by Belle Creek parish. Fidelity to the cause 
of Father Mathew has made the name of Belle Creek prominent 
at every Catholic total abstinence state convention. Even when 
general apathy threatened abandonment of organized effort, the 
delegates from St- Columbkill’s parish were in the forefront to 
carry on this battle against the demon Drink. The power of per- 
sistent and unrelenting opposition to intemperance by the pio- 
neer members of the Total Abstinence Society has shown itself in 
the rising generation’s temperate and edifying lives. The flour- 
ishing community requiring greater attention than could be ren- 
dered by the pastor of Red Wing, Rev. W. T. Roy was appointed 
first resident pastor in 1878, with Cannon Falls and Cherry Grove 
as missions. 

Rev. James O’Reilly, Rev. Hugh McDevit and Father Ansbro 
followed, until 1886, when Rev. Robert Fitzgerald took charge, 
and beside the two missions above, visited Zumbrota, holding ser- 
vices in the home of Leo Shafer. During Father Fitzgerald’s 
pastorate was erected the imposing brick church whose lofty spire 
can be seen for miles. 


In Cannon Falls the Catholic faith and hope of the pastor and 
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people, blossomed into the beautiful, commodious brick church 
that added so much to the prospects of the progressive city. 


The growing communities of Belle Creek, Cannon Falls, 
Cherry Grove and Zumbrota, being so widely separated, made the 
required services too difficult for the pastor. On the arrival of 
Father Gaughan in Red. Wing, 1890, Zumbrota was detached, 
and made a mission of Red Wing; later on Cherry Grove was an- 
nexed to Pine Island. After thirteen years of devoted service in 
Belle Creek and its missions, one of the most important country par- 
ishes in the diocese, Father Fitzgerald, at the request of Arch- 
bishop Ireland, took up the work of higher education for boys in 
connection with St. Thomas College, Merriam Park. 


Immediately upon the transfer of Father Fitzgerald, Rev. J. 
H. Prendergast—that pious, active, young, assistant priest of the 
largest parish in Minneapolis, the Immaculate Conception—was 
placed in charge. The zealous care of the pastor and thorough 
Christian spirit of the people fostered development, so that Good- 
hue, the thriving and ambitious burg on the Chicago & Great 
Western railroad, secured the beautiful home and_ spacious 
grounds of John Ll, Davis for a new church home. A chapel was 
fitted up in 1902, in which service is regularly held since the 
pastor was relieved of Cannon Falls. As the good mother re- 
joices to see her grown daughter establish a new home and fam- 
ily, so did the congregation and pastor of Belle Creek rejoice at 
the advance of Cannon Falls from a mission to an independent 
parish in 1905. 

Though greatly reduced in territory, the pastor finds much 
scope for the exercise of his ministry in the two places, Belle 
Creek and Goodhue. The thrift and religious spirit of the parish 
is clearly shown in its zeal for the house of God. A fine hall has 
been erected, and the grounds and cemetery beautified and care- 
fully kept, while a cement walk, lately constructed, makes Belle 
Creek a veritable village gem ornamenting the prairie. 

Father Prendergast was transferred to Kilkenny, Minn., in 
1912, and was succeeded in Belle Creek by the Rev. Leo Ennis, 
who in turn was succeeded by the Rev. H. J. McAvay, the present 
pastor. 

Belvidere. From Red Wing, Father Knauf attended other 
parishes in Goodhue county. Among these was Belvidere, where 
some thirty Catholic families bought farms. Under his direction, 
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forty acres of land were bought and a small, frame church erected 
thereon, which later on, in 1877, was replaced under the pastor- 
ate of Rev. J. N. Stariha by the present stone edifice. Rev. J. M. 
Meier succeeded Father Stariha in 1878, and was the first resident 
pastor of Belvidere, and established the second Catholic school 
in Goodhue county. This school, as the school in Red Wing, was 
also given in charge of the School Sisters of Notre Dame with 
Sister Nobert as its first superior. In 1884 Father Meier was ap- 
pointed pastor of Red Wing, and then followed in quick succes- 
sion Fathers J. Tori, P. Schmidt and I. Limberg. During the charge 
of Father Schmidt an addition to the church was built, and a com- 
modious two-story brick residence erected. After nearly twelve 
years of labor in Goodhue county, Father Limberg was trans- 
ferred to Winsted, where he died, in 1908, and Rev. Francis Roemer 
was appointed pastor in 1901. Finding that the old school build- 
ing was inadequate to serve its purpose, he replaced it by the pres- 
ent two-story brick edifice, which was erected in 1902, at a cost 
of $13,000. The new schoolhouse was a gracious recognition by 
the parish of the noble sacrifice made by the sisters when accept- 
ing the Savior’s invitation—they left all to follow Him, in the 
Christian education of the young. 

Father Roemer was succeeded by the Rev. Henry Leydeckers, 
who in turn was succeeded by the present pastor, the Rev. August 
Funke. 

Cannon Falls. Feeling the need of more than mission service, 
Cannon Falls, in 1905, sprang into a parish, receiving as its first 
resident pastor the energetic young priest, Rev. Francis X. -Mc- 
Dermott. At once new life and hopes took possession of the 
Catholics of that lively little city. Realizing that the temporal 
and. spiritual, go hand in hand, the pastor and people saw the 
need and the advantage of the parochial residence. With the natural 
reluctance and sorrow at parting from old friends, the first stone 
church building was torn down, and there arose on the site the 
present beautiful residence. The pastor, the people of the parish, 
as well as of the city at large, have reason to rejoice at the change 
wrought, for it adds materially to the beauty of the thriving and 
progressive city. God, who blesses the least sacrifice in His honor, 
quickens the faith of the cheerful, generous giver, so that it is not 
surprising to find that the pastor and his people of the Church of 
St. Pins, though small in number, are large in that strong faith 
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and living charity that is a help and encouragment to their fel- 
low-men. 

Father McDermott was transferred to the charge of the newly 
formed parish of St. Cecelia in St. Paul and was succeeded in Can- 
non Falls by the present pastor, the Rev. D. F. McCarthy. 

Zumbrota. The few Catholic families of Zumbrota were attended 
from Belle Creek and Red Wing until Rev. O. F. Rice, of Pine 
Island, took charge. Under his zealous and self-sacrificing ad- 
ministration, the generosity of the members and their friends was 
so aroused that an elegant and fully equipped church was erected. 
It was dedicated October, 1902, with due solemnity, by Archbishop 
Ireland, assisted by the pastor, Father Rice, and the former at- 
tendants, Revs. R. J. Fitzgerald, J. H. Gaughan and J. H. Prender- 
gast. The grand outpouring from the neighboring parishes and 
cities was a tribute of praise to the builders of the seventh Cath- 
olic church in Goodhue county. 


A Gtossary oF CHIPPEWA INDIAN NAMES 
oF Rivers, LAKES AND VILLAGES. 


This glossary of Indian proper names is compiled by the Rev, 
Chrysostom Verwyst, O.F.M., of the Holy Family Church, Bay- 
field, Wisconsin. These names are mostly of the Chippewa language. 
though a considerable number of them are from other Algic dia- 
lects. In the writing of these names Father Chrysostom follows the 
system of orthography invented by Bishop Baraga, the first Bishop 
of Marquette. 

Bishop Frederic Baraga was born in Carniola, Austria, in the 
year 1797. He was ordained to the priesthood in 1823 and labored for 
some years as parish priest in Carniola. In 1830 he left his native 
land for the United States to devote his life to missionary work 
among the Indians. He was affiliated to the diocese of Cincinnati, 
which then included besides the state of Ohio, the territory which is 
now Michigan and Wisconsin. Father Baraga labored as mis- 
sionary to the Indians at various points in the present state of Mich- 
igan, especially in the upper peninsula, where for several years he 
was the one sole priest. In time, as the white population increased, 
he served both whites and Indians. In 1833 the diocese of Detroit 
was detached from Cincinnati, and in 1853 the upper peninsula of 
Michigan was detached from Detroit and Father Baraga was ap- 
pointed its first bishop. His jurisdiction included actually, besides the 
upper peninsula, a part of the lower peninsula, northern Wisconsin 
and the north shore of Lake Superior. His episcopal see, which was 
at first Sault Ste. Marie, was transferred in 1865 to Marquette, 
where Bishop Baraga died in 1868. 

Bishop Baraga was a most zealous, successful and much beloved 
missionary, and also a noted student and authority in regard to the 
Chippewa language. Father Chrysostom writes of him: “Bishop 
Baraga will always rank with the foremost authors in American 
Indian literature. He composed the first known Chippewa gram- 
mar. ‘This was a truly Herculean task, for he had to establish, 
after long and close observation and deep study, all the rules of the 
Chippewa grammar. This work, the “Theoretical and Practical 
Grammar of the Otchipwe (Chippewa) Language,” was first pub- 
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lished in Detroit in 1850. Bishop Baraga also published in Cincin- 
nati, in 1853, a Chippewa dictionary, of which he himself says in the 
preface to it: “This is, to the best of my knowledge, the first Dic- 
tionary of the Otchipwe language ever published. The compilation of 
it has cost me several years of assiduous labor.” He also published 
several books of devotion and instruction in Chippewa.’ 


Father Chrysostom prefaces his glossary of Indian proper names 
with the following observations: 


a is pronounced a as in father 

e is pronounced 4 as in fate 

i is pronounced é as in weed 

o is pronounced 6 as in pole 

g is pronounced g as in go 

j is pronounced z as in azure, seizure 


The word “sagaigan’” means always an inland lake; “sibi’’ means 
a river; “gamag”, in participle forms, refers to lakes; “tigweiag” 
refers to rivers. 

The syllables ang, eng, ing, ong, at the end of certain words, 
are equivalent to our prepositions at, to or from; e.g., sibi, river; 
sibing, at, to or from the river; odena, town; odenang, at, to or from 
the town; wikwed, a bay ; wikwedong, at, to or from the bay. 


ABNAKIS. Wabanakig (wa-ban-a-keeg), eastern land people, from 
waban, east, and aki, land. 


Aitkin, Minn. Papashkotchishkiwaga Sibi (pa-pash-ko-tchis-ké- 
wa-ga-sibi), very muddy, dirty river. 

ALGONQUIN INDIANS. Odishkwagamig (6d-ish-kwa-ga-meeg) last 
water people or people living at the end of the lake. 


AmNIcon, Wis. Aminikan (a-mé-né-kan) fishing ground, or place 
where fish are caught. 


APPLE RIvER, Wis. Mishimini Sibing (mé-shé-mé-né-sé-bing), apple 
river, from mishimini, apple, and sibi, river. 


ARBRE CrocHE, Micu. Waganakising (wa-ga-na-ké-sing), tree bent 
over at the top, crooked or hooked. 


See the article on Bishop Baraga, by Father Chrysostom Verwyst, in the 
Catholic Encyclopedia, Vol. II, P. 282; also, Verwyst, Life and Labors of the Rt 
Reo. Frederic Baraga, Milwaukee, 1900. 
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ASHLAND, Wis. Wikwedong (week-wda-dong), at the bay. 


Asstnins, Micu. Little Stone, from assin, a stone—assinins, a 
small, little, stone. 

Bap PELICAN LAKE, MINN. Jedewish sagaigan (za-da-wish sag-i- 
gan), a bad or good for nothing pelican (jedewish) and sagaigan, 
an inland lake. 

Bap River, Wis. Mashki Sibing (mash-ké-sé-bing), swamp river. 
The whites mistook the word maskig, a swamp, for matchi, bad ; 
hence the English name Bad River, instead of Swamp River, so- 
called by the Indians because it flows through swampy country 
before it empties into Lake Superior. 

Batt Cuus, a village near Ball Club Lake, Minn. Pagaadowaning 
(pa-ga-ad-6-wan-ing), place where they play ball, the Indian 
game of lacrosse, which was played on the shore of this lake. 

BatsaAmM LAKE, Wis. Ininandago sagaigan, balsam lake. 


Barnum, Minn. Eshkani Sibing, horn river, from eshkan, the horn 
of an ox. 

Bass LAKE, MInN. Agwadashi pagidawang, where they fish for 
bass, a kind of fish called by some bull pouts, in French petit 
crapet. 

Bass LAKE, Wis. Ashigani sagaigan, bass lake, from ashigan, bass. 


Basswoop ISLAND, one of the Apostle Islands, Wis. Wigobi-miniss, 
basswood island, from wigob, basswood, and miniss, island. 


BaTrLE GrounD. Migadiwining, battle ground, a point of land be- 
tween the Elk and Mississippi Rivers. 


BaTrLe LAKE, Minn. Ishkwonidiwining, where many were killed 
in battle. 
BayFIELD, Wis. Oshki-Odena, new town. 


BEAR CLAN. Nokeg, the bear being the totem of some Chippewa 
Indians. 

BEAR ISLAND. One of the Apostle Islands, Wis. Mako-miniss, 
bear island, from makwa (mako in compound words), bear, 
and miniss, island. 

BEAR TRAP RIveER, Wis. Between Ashland and Odanah. Mako- 
dassonagani Sibi, bear trap river, from mako, bear, dossonagan, 
trap, and sibi, river. 
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BreauLiEv, Minn. Neiakwang, the Indian name, means a clump of 
trees in the midst of the prairie. 


BEAVER Bay. Ga-gijikensikag, place where many small cedars grow. 

BEAVER Dam, Wis. Okwanim, beaver dam. 

BEAVER IsLAND, Micu. Amikogenda, an island in Lake Michigan, 
so-called either because the shape of the island resembled a 


beaver, or because there were beavers on the island. From amik, 
beaver. 


BELLE PRAIRIE, MINN. Pagoneshkodeiang, a hole, as it were, in the 
prairie. 

Bemipj1, Minn. Bemidjigamag, a lake where the waters cross, two 
rivers flowing into the lake from different directions. 

Bena, MINN. AND WIs. Bine, a partridge. 


Bic BEND, in the Wild Rice River, Minn. Wikwetigweiag, where 
the river forms a big bend. 


Bic BEND, Chippewa River, Wis. Kitchiwaninitigweiag, where the 
river makes a big bend. 

Bic Suamico, Wis. Kitchijawamikong, big yellow beaver. 

Brrew IsLanp, Wis. Wigwassensikang, little birch wood place. 

Brrcw LAKE, Wis Wigwassensika sagaigan, little birch wood lake, 


where there are many small birch trees. 


BLAck Duck River, Minn. Kagagishibi Sibi, raven duck river, 
from kagagi, a raven, and shishib, a duck ;also called kagagihiwi- 
sibi, or bad raven river, from kagagish, a bad raven. 


Byiack EartH, Wis. Makatewaki, black earth, from makate, black, 
and aki, land, soil. 


Buack Hawk, Wis. Makate Kekek, black hawk, from makate, 
black, and kekek, hawk. 


BLACK River Fatis, Wis. Makatewagami-kakabikang, black water 
falls, from makate, black, and kakabikang, a waterfall. 


BLUEBERRY, WIS. Minikaning, blueberry place. 


Bots Fort, (Indians), Minn. Sagwandagawininiwag, men of the 
thick brush woods. 

Boy LAKE, MInn. Kwiwisensiwi-sagaigan, boy lake, from kwiwi- 
sens, boy, and sagaigan, lake. 
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Boy River, Minn. Kwiwisensiwi Sibi, boy river. 
Bow Strinc LAKE, Minn. Bassatchabaning, bow string. 


BRAINERD, Minn. Oshki Odena, new town, from oshki, new, and 
odena, town. 


Brookston, Minn. Meshkasso Sibi, hard river, a river with a 
strong, fast current. 


Brute LAKE, Minn. North shore. Ga-etawiodjidjiwan, where 
two rivers go out of a lake in opposite directions. 


Bru.Lé River, Wis. Newissakode Sibi, burnt wood point river. 


Burt LAKE, Micw. Jaboiganing, at the hollow bone, a drill for bor- 
ing (see Cheboygan). 


BuFFAto Bay, Wis. Wikweiang, at the bay. 
BuFFALo River, Minn. Pijikiwi Sibi, ox river, buffalo river. 


BuRNSIDE LAKE, MINN. (near Ely). Ga-nabaneiabikideagamag, lake 
where trees are burned down on one side of the lake. 


Butternut, Wis. Kitchipaganag, butternuts, large nuts. 


Cartpou Pornt, North shore. Atiko Neiashing, caribou point, 
from atik, caribou or reindeer, and neiashing, a point of land jut- 
ting out into the water. 


CARLTON, Minn. Ningidomog, a cross roads; also aiajidemog-mi- 
kanan, a railroad crossing. 


CascapE, North shore. Gra-kishkingineshing, one who has a cut on 


the side of his head, perhaps so called from the shape of the 
waterfall. 


Cass Lake, Minn. Ga-miskwawakokag, place where there are red 
cedars. 


CHARLEVOIX, Micu. Jingwako Sibi, pine river, from jinwak, pine, 
and sibi, river. 


CHEBOYGAN, Micu. Jibaigan, a tool for perforating, from jibaige, 
perforate. Also translated, a hollowed or perforated bone. 


CHEQUAMEGON Bay, Wis. Chequamegon is a corrupt form of the 
Chippewa word Jagawamikong, which means a long, sandy point 
of land projecting into a body of water where there are long 
breakers. Wm. W. Warren (History of the Odjibways) gives it 
a legendary definition as soft beaver dam. 
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CHESANING, Micu. Tchissaning, where many turnips grow, from 
tchissan, turnips. 
CHETEK, Wis. Jede, a swan or pelican. 


Cuicaco, Int. Chigagong, a place where there are skunks, from 
jigag, a skunk. 

Curcaco Bay, North shore. Ga-pipigwewanashkokag, where there 
is much flute-shaped grass, reeds or elder shrubs. 


CuHIEF’s Mountain, Micu. Ogimawadjiw, chief’s mountain, from 
ogima, a chief, and wadjew, a mountain. 


CHIPPEWA Fas, Wis. The Indians used to call this town Tashki- 
bodjigan, saw mill, after the mills there. 


CiAM Fauis, Wis. Ga-essikag-kakabikang, clam falls, from essika, 
there are clams, and kabikang, waterfall. 


CyuamM LAKE, Wis. Ga-essikag sagaigan, clam lake. 


CLEAR LAKE, Wis. Waiakami sagaigan, clear water lake, from wai- 
akami, clear water. i 
CLEAR WATER RIVER, MINN.. Ga-wakamitigweiag, clear water 
river. 

CroguEt, Minn. Mokomaninigaming, knife portage, from moko- 
man, a knife, and onigaming, a portage. 

CLOQUET RESERVATION, MINN. Papashkominitigong, a treeless is- 
land in a river. 

Coon VALLEY, Wis. Essibani passadinang, coon valley, from essiban, 
a coon, and passadena, a valley. 


CourDERAY, Wis. A corrupt form of Courtes Oreilles, Otawa sag- 
aigan, Ottawa Lake. The French name “short ears” was used to 
designate the Otawa tribe of Indians in Michigan. Perhaps the 
name may apply also to the shape of the lake. 

CRANBERRY CENTER, Wis. Mashkigiminikaning, place where many 
cranberries grow. 

CrEES (an Indian tribe of British America). Kinistinog, Cree 
Indians. 

Crookston, Minn. Assadi minakwang, where there are many small 
poplars. 

Cross LAKE, MINN. Sesabegamag, a lake with many small islands 
and bays. 
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Cross River, Minn. Tchibaiatigo sibi, cross river. (Father Baraga 
landed here after a perilous voyage in a small fishing boat, across 
Lake Superior, 1845-6.) 


Crow River, North shore. Ga-kagagiwabiko sibi, raven rock 
river, from kagagi, a raven, wabik, rock or metal, sibi, river. 


DeEap River, Minn. Nibo-sibi, dead river, from nibo, he dies, and 
sibi, river. 


DEER River, Minn. Wawashkeshiwi sibing, deer river, from wa- 
washkeshi, deer. 


Detroit, Micu. Wawiiatanong, where the current of the river 
whirls around. 


DeEviL’s IsLAND (one of the Apostle Islands), Wis. Manito miniss, 
Spirit Island, from manito, spirit. 


Dervis LAKE, Wis. Manito sagaigan, spirit lake. 


Drummonp, Wis. Teweiganing, at the drum, from teweigan, a 
drum. 


DututH, MINN. Onigaminsing, at the little portage, from onigam- 
ins, a little portage. 


Eau Ciarre, Wis. Waiakamig, clear water. 
E.Bow LAKE, Minn. Odoskwanigamag, a lake shaped like an elbow. 


ELK LAKE, Minn. Omashkoso sagaigan, elk lake, from omashkos, 
an elk. 

Ey, Minn. Ga-jagawigamag, a narrow, oblong lake. 

ENCAMPMENT IsLAND, North shore. Minissing, at the island, from 
miniss, an island. 


Escanasa, Micu. Eshkonabeng, some left, not all dead or killed. 
Escanaba might also be a corrupt form of miskonabe, red man. 


FALLs oF BAKEGAMA, Minn. Bakwewang, a slough or back water 
in a river, 


Fence Lake, Wis. Mitchikani sagaigan, fence lake, from mitchikan, 
a kind of fence or grating put across a river or lake to prevent 
the fish from going further, so that they could be speared or 
caught. 


Frercus Faris, Minn. Kakabikansing, at the little falls. 
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FisH CREEK, at the head of Chequamegon Bay, Wis. Gigonsi sibi- 
wishe, an insignificant fish creek, from gigons, small fish, and 
sibiwishe, a small creek. 

Five Mie CREEK. Sibiweing, at the creek. 

FLAMBEAU, Wis. Wasswagani sibi, torch river, from wasswagan, 
a torch. 

Fiat LAKE, Minn. Ga-bagwag, where the water is shallow. 

FLoopwoop, Minn. Angwassago sibi, floodwood river, from ang- 
wassag, a piece of floodwood, driftwood. 

Fonp pu Lac, Minn. Nagadjiwanang, at the place where the water 
is stopped. 

Fort WILuIAMs. North shore, ONTARIO. Ga-manetigweiag. Baraga 
defines the word manetigweia as, there is a scarcity of rivers; 


others say it means the very opposite, there is an abundance of 
rivers, 


Four Leccep LAKE. North shore. Ga-niogade sagaigan,four-legged 
lake, from niogade, four-legged. 


Fox Inp1Ans. Hereditary enemies of the Chippewas. They were 
called by the Chippewas Oudagamig, people living on the oppo- 
site shore. They called themselves Mishwakig, red land people. 


Fox IstAnp. Wagoshi minissing, fox island, from wagosh, fox and 
miniss, island. 
Fox LAKE, Wis. Wagoshi sagaigan, fox lake. 


FRENCH River, North shore. Ga-minissagokang, where there are 
large dry pine trees standing, from manissag, a dry pine tree. 


Froc Bay, Wis. Omakakikaning, at the place where there are many 
frogs. 


Gnat LAKE, Minn. Pingoshiwi sagaigan, gnat lake, from pingo- 
shag, gnats. 


GOOSEBERRY Bay, Madeline Island, Wis. Jabominikaning, at goose- 
berry place, from jabominan, gooseberries. 


GOOSEBERRY River. Jabomini sibi, gooseberry river. 
Gorpon, Wis. Waiakamig, clear water. 


GranD Marais, MINN. Kitchibitobigong, big pond, from bitobig, 
a pond. 
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Granp Porracr, Minn. Kitchi onigaming, grand portage, from 
onigam, a portage. 

Granp Rapips, Minn. Gaginwadjiwanang, long rapids. 

GraAND River, Micn. Washtano sibi, Washington river, from Wash- 
tanong, to or from Washington. 

GrantsBurG, Wis. Kitchimashkigiminikaning, at the big cranberry 
place, from mashkigiminan, swamp berries, i.e., cranberries. 


GREEN Bay, Wis. Bodjwikwedong, a small bay within a larger bay. 


GREEN LAKE, Wis. Ojawashko sagaigan, green lake, from oja- 
washk, green. 

GRINDSTONE LAKE, Wis. Ga-jigwanabikokag, grindstone lake, from 
jigwanabik, a grindstone. 

Gun Friint LAKE, North shore. Miskwadesikag, where there are 
many red turtles, also called miskwassikag, red stone place. 

~ Gun Fin Narrows, North shore. Wababigang, white clay, waba- 
bigang, white stone. 

Harpwoop Is~anp (Apostle Islands) Wis. Ga-mananosikag, place 
of the hardwood, ironwood trees. 

Haywarp, Wis. Bakeabashkikang, branch swamp; i.e., a swamp 
which is a branch of a larger swamp. 

Hrmiock IstAnp (Apostle Islands), Wis. Kagagiwanjikag, where 
there are many hemlock trees. 

Hicu Brince, Wis. (formerly Silver Creek). Joniia sibing, at silver 
river. 

Hoc Isyanp, Micu. Kokoshi minissing, hog island, from kokosh, a 
hog. 

HorsESHOE ISLAND, North shore. Wagaminissing, crooked island, 
also called Ga-wagagwindeg, something crooked floating, like an 
island, on the water. 

Houcuton Point, Wis. Neiashibikang, a rocky point of land pro- 
jecting into the lake. 

HurizEy, Wis. Biwabikokaning, at the iron mine. 


Iron River, Wis. Biwabiko sibi, iron diver, from biwabik, iron. 


Ironwoop, Micu. Ga-mananosikag, where there are many ironwood 
trees. 

Iroquois Inp1ans (formerly in New York). Nadoweg, adders. The 
Dakotas were called Nadowessioux, little adders. 
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IstaAnp LAKE, North shore. Minissiwang, where there is an island 
in a lake. 


Katamazoo, Micu. A corrupt form of Kikanamoso, it smokes in 
his lodge or wigwam. 


KANABEC County, MInn. Ginebig, a snake. The Kennebec river 
in Maine has the same derivation. 


Kaukauna, Wis. (formerly the name was Kakilo and in the Jesuit 
Relations of 1670, Kekaling). This is not a Chippewa name. 
Perhaps it means porcupine place, from kaug or gaug, a porcu- 
pine. 


Krconsa, Wis. From gigonsag, litle fishes, minnows. 


KexosHKA, Wis. A corrupt form of the word gigonsika, where 
there are many small fish, The Chippewa word would be 
gigosensika. 


KeENnosHA, Wis. Kinoje, a pike or pickerel. 


KESHENA, Wis. Named after a Menominee chief. 
KETTLE RivErR, Minn. Akiko sibi, kettle river, from akik, a kettle. 


KEWAUNEE, Wis. A corrupt form of kakiweonan, where people 
traverse a point of land. 


KINICKINICK, Wis. A corrupt form of kiniginigade, a mixture of 
different things, i.e., tobacco and willow bark, which Indians mix 
together and smoke. 


KNIFE River, North shore. Mokomani sibi, knife river, from moko- 
man, a knife. 


LA Crossk, Wis. Pagaadowaning, where they play the game of la 
crosse, from pagaadowe, he plays la crosse. 


L’/AnsE, Micu. ~Kitchiwikwedong, at big bay. 


Lac pu FLaAmMBEAu, Wis. Wasswaganing. ‘The full name is wass- 
wagani sagaigan, torch lake, from wasswagan, a torch. 


KEconsA LAKkE. Wis. A corrupt form of gigonsag, little fishes, 
minnows, little fish lake. 


LAKE OF THE CutFoot, Dax. Kishkiside-bwan-sagaigan, cutfoot 
lake, from kishkiside, his foot is cut, bwan, Sioux, and sagaigan, 
lake. 
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LAKE SUPERIOR. Kitchigami, large lake. The word means any large 
body of water, ocean, sea or lake. Sagaigan means a small, in- 
land lake. 

LAKE WauBANo, Minn. Wabano sagaigan, sorcer lake, from wa- 
bano, a sorcerer. 


LAKE WINIBIGOSHISH. The bad, dirty water lake. 


LAKE WINNEBAGO, WIs. and WINNIPEG, CANADA, are corrupt forms 
of Winibigong, dirty water lake, from win, dirty, and bi, which 
refers to water or any liquid. 


LAKE OF THE Woops, MINN. Ga-papikwawangag, where there is a 
sandbank along the shore of a lake, thrown up by the action of 
wind and water. 


LrEcH LAKE, Minn. Ga-sagaskwadjimekag, where there are many 
leeches, from sagaskwadjimeg, leeches. 


LittLE CURRENT, ONT. Waiebidjiwang, the head of the rapids in a 
river, where the rapids of a river start from. 


Little Fayits, Minn. Kakabikansing, at the little falls. 


LittLeE Rep Sprrit, North shore. Misko manitons, from misko, red, 
and manitons, a little spirit. 


MADELINE IsLAND (Apostle Islands). Moningwanekaning, the place 
where there are many lapwings. 


Mapison, Wis. Mashkiki-odena, medicine town. Most likely the 
Indians at first confounded “Madison” with “medicine”; now the 
Chippewa word for medicine is mashkiki; hence the appellation, 
medicine town. 


Mackinaw, Micn. Mikinak, turtle, perhaps thus called from the 
shape of the island. 


Mackinaw City, Micu. Gete-odena, old town, from gete, old, and 
odena, town. 

MaAnIstezk, Micu. Anaminitigong, under the island in the river. 
Perhaps anamitigong, under the tree; the true meaning is un- 
certain. 

Manitou IsiaAnp, Wis. (Apostle Islands). Manito miniss, spirit 
island. 

Manito River, North shore. Manitowajiwi sibi, spirit-lair river, 
from manitowaj, spirit lair. 
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MANITOWANINOD. Fat spirit, from manito, spirit, and waninod, fat. 
Manitowoc, Wis. Manitowag, spirit spawn. 


MANIWAKING, Wis. Bad land, in the bad land, from man, bad, and 
aki, land. 


MANoMIN, MINN. Wild rice, also any kind of rice. 
MANITowIsH, Wis. A marten or weasel. 

MENOMINIE INDIANS. Omanominig, wild rice people. 
Mercuon, Wis. Migwan, a feather. 


Mriamis (Indian tribe). Omamig; some say this word means, peo- 
ple who live on a peninsula. 


Micuican. Mishekan; some say this word means dry wood place, 
from mishi, a piece of dry wood, mishike, he prepares dry wood, 
and mishikan, the place where dry wood is prepared. The true 
meaning is uncertain. I think the word should be Michigami, 
great lake. 


Micuican IstaAnp Apostle Islands. Pagidabi miniss, an island 
where they set lines with several hooks to catch fish, from pagi- 
daban, a line with many hooks to catch fish. | 


MIppLEFoRT, MADELINE IsLAND, Wis. Wikwedawangag, sandy bay. 


MIDDLE VILLAGE, Micu. Abitawing, half way place, from abita, 
half. 


Mitte Lacs, Minn. Missi sagaigan, everywhere lake, lake all over 
the country. 


MILWAUKEE, Wis. Minwaki, good land. The word Milwaukee is 


derived from some Algonquin dialect ; it is not a Chippewa word; 
but the meaning is, good land. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN.. Kitchi kakabikang, a large, high waterfall. 
The name Minneapolis itself is partly Sioux and partly Greek, 
viz.: minnie, water and polis, city. 

MINNEKANNI, Wis. A corrupt form of minikaning, place where 
many blueberries grow. 


Minnesota River. Ashkibagi sibi, budding leaf river, from ashki- 
bag, budding leaf. 


Minocqua, Wis. Perhaps from minokwe, good woman, from mino, 
good, and ikwe, woman. The meaning, however, is uncertain, 
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Minon«, Isle Royale, Lake Superior. Minong, perhaps from mino, 
good, a good place. 


Misui Mocgua, Wis. Mishi Makwa, the very large bear, patriarch 
of all bears, from mishi, large, and makwa, bear. 


Misuicott, Wis. Perhaps from the Chippewa word Mishigad, hairy 
leg; the meaning is uncertain. 


MissaBE, Minn. A giant. 
MISSANABE, ONTARIO. A giant, from miss, large, and nabe, man. 


Mississippi River. Large river, from missi, which refers to any- 
thing large, and sibi, river. The Chippewas call the river Kitchi- 
sibi, large, great, river. 


MississipP1 RIvER PEOPLE. Kitchisibiwininiwag, men of the great 
river. 


MissaBE RANGE, MINN. Missabe-wadjiw, giant mountain, from 
missabe, giant, and wadjiw, mountain. 


MIssAuKEE, Wis. Missaki, large land. 


Missourt River. Kitchipaganowi sibi, big nut, or butternut river, 
from pagan, a nut. 


Monawks (Indian tribe). A corrupt form of makwag,a bear. This 
was one of the Iroquois tribes and had for its totem the bear. 


MoueEcans (Indian tribe). A corrupt form of Maingan, the wolf, the 
totem of this tribe. 


MontTREAL, CANADA. Moniang. 


MonTrREAL RIVER, between Wisconsin and Michigan. Ga-wassid- 
jiwang, where there is a strong, foamy current in a river. 


MoosE CLAN (Indians). Monsonig, the moose. 

Moose LAKE, Minn. Monso sagaigan. 

MoguaH LAKE. A corrupt form of makwa, a bear. 

MosInEE, Wis. Mosinig, people of the moose clan. 

MoutH OF THE YELLOW RIveER, Wis. Obikoganaganing. 

Mup LAKE, Wis. Ga-bagotchishkiwagag, muddy, shallow lake. 


MuxKwanaco, WIs. Place where there are many bears, from makwa, 
a bear. Mukwanago is not a Chippewa word. 
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Mounissinc, Micu. Minissing, at the island. 
Muscopa, Wis. Mashkode, a large prairie. 


MusxeEec, Wis. Mashkig, a swamp or marsh. 

MusxEcon, Micu. Maskigong, at, to or from the swamp. 
MusK&cokEs (Indian tribe). Omaskigog, swamp people. 
Narrows between the two Red Lakes, Minn. Wabashing. 


Naucatt, Wis. Perhaps a Menominee name, or of some other Algic 
dialect. The meaning is uncertain. 


NeEsBo River, Minn. Dead River, from nibo, he dies. 


NeEosHo, Wis. Probably a corrupt form of the word neiashing, a 
point of land projecting into a body of water. | 


NEPIGONG, ONT. Obidjiwanong, at the rapids, from obidjiwan, the 
water ripples over a stony bottom. Nepigong is a corrupt form 
of Alimibegong, which perhaps means, “under the water”. 


Nett Lake, Minn. Assabikone-sagaigan, fish-net lake, from assab, 
a fish-net. 


Newaco, Micu. Probably the name of an Indian chief. 


NIMIKAGAN LAKE AND RIVER, Wis. Namekagan, sturgeon place, 
from name, sturgeon. 


NoyosHinc, Wis. A corrupt form of neiashing, a point of land. 


NokE River, Minn. Named after an Indian chief 
NEsHOTAH, Wis. Nijode, twins; also, two families. 


NEKIMI, Wis .Perhaps a corrupt form of nikimi, he grumbles like 
a dog. This is not a Chippewa word. 


Nixoosa, Wis. Perhaps a corrupt form of inikoso, he is wounded 
in his arm. Not a Chippewa word. 


Oak IsL~AnpD (Apostle Islands). Mitigominikan, acorn place, from 
mitigomin, an acorn. 


Oconomowoc, Wis. An Algic word, but not Chippewa. Perhaps 
a corrupt form of the Chippewa word okanima, a bone, possibly 
so-called from the discovery of human bones in Indian mounds 
there. 


OpANAH, Wis. Odena, a town. 
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Oconto, Wis. Okando, he watches. 
Ocrema, Wis., and OcEmMaw, Micu. An Indian chief. 
OKEE, Wis. Aki, land, soil. 


Op Fort, MavELINE IsLAND, Wis. Kitchi ajawew, on the other 
side of the island or point of land. 


ONEKAMA, Micu. An arm. 


Onion River, Wis. Also Onion River, North shore. Jigagawanji- 
kani sibi, onion river, from jigagawanjikan, onion place. 


Osaxis, MINN. Osagig, an Indian tribe, Sacs. 


OsuxosH, Wis. Oshkanj, a nail of finger or toe, probably the name 
of an Indian chief. 


OSSINIKE, Micu. Assinika, stony ground, from assin, a stone. 
Oscopa, Micu. Mashkode, a large prairie. 


OTTERTAIL LAKE, MINN. Nigigwanowe sagaigan, ottertail lake, 
from nigig, an otter, and wanowe, a tail. 


Orrawa, Micu. An Indian tribe. 


OuTAGAMIE Co., Wis. Odagamig, people living on the other side 
of the river, or lake. This is the Chippewa name for the Foxes; 
they call themselves Miskwakig, red land people. 


OuTeER IsLANnp (Apostle Islands). Eshkwegondeg, the last or fur- 
thest island. 


OZAUKEE, Wis. Osagig, an Indian tribe, Sacs. 


Pacua LAKE, Wis. A corrupt form of bagwa sagaigan, shallow 
lake, from bagwa, shallow. 


PaKAwaAy, Wis. Perhaps a corrupt form of bagwa, shallow; per- 
haps also from bakewag, they take another road or route. 


PAKEGAMA LAKE, Minn. Branch lake, the division of one lake into 
' two parts, a main part and a branch. 


PAUKWAUKEE, Wis. Bagwaging, where the water is shallow, form- 
ing a slough. 


Paw Paw, Micu. Perhaps a form of papa, father. 


PEcANO MAKATEWANISIDJIG. Blackfeet Indians, from makate, black, 
and sid, foot. 
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PELICAN IsLAND, MINN. Jede miniss, pelican island, from jede, 
pelican. 


PELICAN LAKE, MINN. Jashagiwi sagaigan, pelican lake, from 
jashagi, a pelican or stork. 


PENOKEE RipcE, Wis. A range of hills south of Lake Superior. 
Penokee is perhaps a corrupt form of the Chippewa binaki, clean 
land, from bin, clean, and aki, land. 


PENSAUKEE, WIs. Pinsagi, inside the mouth of the river, from pin, 
inside, and sagi, mouth of a river. Or perhaps from pindjaki, in- 
land, from pindj and aki. 


PETOSKEY, Micu. Named after an Indian chief, Bidassige, the sun 
begins to shine. 


PicEoN IsLaAnp, (Apostle Islands). Eshkwegondens, a small island 
at the end of a larger island or point of land. Also called Omimi- 
miniss, from omimi, a pigeon, and miniss, island. 

PicEkon River, North shore. Omimi sibi, pigeon river. 

PIGEON RIvER Point, MINN. Omimi-neiashing, pigeon point. 

PiE Istanp, North shore. Dimakaming. 


PILLAGER CREEK, MINN. Makandwesibiwishing, robber creek, from 
makandwe, he robs, pillages, and sibiwishing, at the creek. 


PILLAGER INDIANS, MINN. Near Leech and Ottertail Lakes. Mak- 
andwewininiwag, pillagers, so named because they pillaged the 
goods of a fur trader. 


PINCONNING, Micu. A corrupt form of some Algic word, probably 
opinikaning, potato place, from opinig, potatoes. 


PINE LAKE, MINN. Ga-tchigadjwegamag, lake along a hill. 


PINE Point, Minn. Nejingwakokang, pine point, from ne, refer- 
iiag to a point of land, and jingwak, pine. 


PINE RIVER, MINN. Jingwako sibi, pine river. 


Point DE Tours, Micu. Kiwideonaning, where a boat goes around 
a point of land. 


PopLAR River, North shore. Ga-manasadikag, poplar place, from 
manasad, a kind of poplar tree. 


PorcuPpINE Mountain, Micu. Gagwadjiw, pocupine mountain, 
from gag, a porcupine, and wadjiw, mountain. 
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Pork Bay, North shore. Ga-kitchi wanino-wangag, around the 
large sand point. 


Port ARTHUR, Ont. Wikwedong, at the bay. 


Post, SAWYER Co., Wis. Pakwewang, where the water of the river 
forms a back water or slough. 


Potato River, Wis. Opini sibi, potato river. 


PRAIRIE DU CHIEN, Wis. Gibi-saging, where the mouth of the river 
is closed up (v.g., by a sandbar). ~ 


PRAIRIE DU SAC, Wis. Mashkode sagig, prairie of the Sacs, from 
mashkode, prairie. 


PRAIRIE LAKE, Minn. Mashkode-onigami-sagaigan, prairie port- 
age lake. 


PRAIRIE RivER, Minn. Mashkode sibi. 


PRESQUE IsLE (Apostle Islands). Gagawemaming. The meaning is 
uncertain; some call the place gega miniss, almost an island. 


Rainy Lake, Minn. Gotchitching sagaigan, from godjidjing, a 
river tries to go through a narrow passage. 


Raspperry Bay, Wis. Miskwiminikaning, place where many rasp- 
berries grow. 


RASPBERRY IsLAND, (Apostle Islands). Miskominikan, 
Rep CLIFF RESERVATION, Wis. Passabikang, steep cliff. 
Rep LAKE, Minn. Miskwagamiwi sagaigan, red water lake. 


RED LAKE AcENCy, Minn. Ogakaning, pike fishing place, from 
oga, pike or pickerel. 


Rep Lake Faris, Minn. Ga-wakamitigweiag-ondadatigweiag, Red 
Lake Falls. 


RED RIVER OF THE NortH. Miskwagamiwi sibi, red water river. 
Rep Rock, near Grand Portage, Minn. Ga-miskwawangag, red sand. 


RESERVATION River, North shore. Maskigwagama sibi, swamp lake 
river, a river coming out of a swamp lake. 


Rick LAKE, Wis. AND Minn. Manominikaning, wild rice grounds. 


RounpD LAKE, Wis. Ga-wawiegamag, round lake. 


Roy’s Bay, Madeline Island. Netawangansing, little sand bay. 
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SAGINAW, Micu. Saging or Saginang, at the mouth of a river. 


SAND Bay, Wis. Ga-kashkikawangag, steep sand hill going down 
twards the lake. 


SAND Istanp (Apostle Islands). Wababiko miniss, white rock is- 
land, tin island. 


SANDY Beacu, North shore. Minissinakwang. 
SANDY LAKE, MINN. Ga-mitawangagamag, sandy lake. 


SAUGATUCK, MicH. Sagatagan, tinder to catch fire from a stroke of 
flint. 


SAUKVILLE, Wis. Town of the Sacs (Osagig). 
SAULT STE. Marte, Micu. Bawitig, rapids in a river. 


SILVER CREEK, Wis. Joniiawi-sibiwishens, silver creeek, from joniia, 
silver. 


Siskiwit Bay, Wis. Siskawekaning, place where they catch siska- 
wat fish, a kind of whitefish. 


Sioux Inp1ans. Nadowessioux, little adders, nadoweg, adders. 
The Chippewa name is Bwanag. 


SHAWANO, Wis. Jawanong, south, in the south. 
SHEBOYGAN, Wis. See Cheboygan, Mich. 


SHELL LAKE, Wis. Ga-bagotchishkiwagag, shallow, miry lake. 
Some call it ga-essikag, from essika, there are clams or shells. 
SHIAWASSE, Micu. Perhaps a corrupt form of adjaosse, he walks 

lame, he limps. 


SoLon SPRINGS, Wis. Wagwassikag, white birch place, where there 
are many white birch trees. 


SNAKE River, MINN. Ginebigo sibi, snake river, from ginebig, a 
snake. 


Sprit Rock, North shore. Nokikobag, where there are small trees, 
brush, growing. 


Sprinc Broox, Wis. Mokidjiwanibi sibiwishe, spring brook, from 
mokidjiwanibi, a spring, and sibiwishe, a brook, creek. 


Sprinc LAKE, Wis. Mokidjiwanibigo sagaigan; some call it pass- 


aiganing, place where they cut and split cedar wood for making 
canoes. 
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STEAMBOAT IsLAND (Apostle Islands). Nabikwani miniss, boat is- 
land, from nabikawan, a ship or boat. Ishkote-nabikwan is fire- 
boat or steamboat. 


SPOONER, Wis. Emikwanensing, a small spoon, a teaspoon. The 
river near Spooner is called Ga-bagotchishkiwagag, shallow, miry 
river. 

STEWARD River, North shore. Bitobigo sibi, pond river, from bito- 
big, pond. 

Soguaw Bay, Wis. Ga-nitagekweiag, perhaps mourning squaw bay. 

St. Croup, Minn. Osagi sibing, river of the Sacs. 

Sr. Crorx Inp1ans. Manominikeshiag, wild rice makers. 

St. Crorx LAKE (upper), Wis. Wagwassikag, white birch place. 


ST. Croix LAKE (lower), Wis. Gigo agomad, Indian legend, refer- 
ring to the tale of an Indian who drank all the water out of the 
lake. 


St. Crorx River. Manominikeshi sibi, wild rice gatherer’s river. 


ST. HILAIRE, Minn. Ga-manasadikag where there are many aspen. 
Lees: 


Str. Louts River, Minn. Kitchigami sibi, Lake Superior river, from 
kitchigami, a great body of water, and sibi, a river. 


Sr. Paut, Minn. Ashkibagi sibi, budding leaf river, the name of 
the Minnesota river, which empties into the Mississippi at St. 
Paul. 


Stony Brook, Minn. Ashkibwakaning, swamp potato place. 
STRAWBERRY LAKE, MINN. Ga-odeiminikag, strawberry place. 


SturcEON Bay, Wis. Namewadinong, sturgeon bay, from name, 
sturgeon. 


STURGEON LAKE. Ga-namekag, sturgeon place. 


SuAmico, Wis. A corrupt form of osawamikong, yellow beaver, 
osawa, yellow, amik, beaver. 


SuCKER RIVER, North shore Namebini sibi, sucker river, from name- 
bin, a sucker. 


SucAR IsunAND (Apostle Islands). Sinsibakwado minissing, at 
sugar island, from sinsibakwad, sugar. 
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SucAR Loar Pornt, North shore. Ga-ojawaneiashiwang, perhaps 
green point, from ojawa, green, and neiashiwang, a point of 
land. 

SUPERIOR, Wis. Gete odena, old town. Some call it Waiekwa 
kitchigaming, at the end of the big lake. 


SuTton’s Bay, Micu. Wikwedonsing, at the little bay. 
Swamp LakE, Wis. Mashkigwagamag, swamp lake. 
Swamp PEopLE (an Indian tribe). Omaskigog. 


Swan River, Minn. Wabisiwi sibing, at swan river, from wabisi, 
a swan. 

Tawas, Micu.. A corrupt form of Ottawas, an Indian tribe of 
Michigan. Otawag, trading people. 

TERRABONNE River, North shore. Nessatiko sibi, three reindeer 
river. 

Tuer River, Minn. Gimodakiwi sibi, thief land river, from gimod, 
stealing, and aki, land. Thief River is also called Ningitawitig- 
weiag, where the river divides into two branches. . 


THORNAPPLE RIveR, Wis. Minessagawanjika sibi, thornapple river, 
from minessagawanjika, there are thornapple trees’ also mines- 
siwi sibi, thornapple river. 


Torte, North shore. Ga-nijike-pikwadinag, lone hill. 


Totocitic River. Muddy, miry river, from totogitigweia sibi, the 
river 1s muddy, miry. 

TRADE LAKE, Wis. Atawe sagaigan, trade lake, from atawe, he 
trades. 

TRAVERSE City, Micu. Kitchi wikwedong, big bay. 

Trout LAKE, MInn. Ga-namegossikag, trout lake, from namegoss, 
a trout, namegossika, there are many trout.there. 


TurTLE LAKE, Wis. AND Minn. Mikinako sagaigan, turtle lake, 
from mikinak, a turtle. 


Twin LAKE, MINN. Nijogamag, twin lake, from nijode, twins. 


Two Harsors, MInN. Wasswewining, torchlight fishing, from 
wasswa, he spears fish at night by torchlight; also wasswaga- 
ming. 

Two IsuANpD River, North shore. Minissan-nijogondeg, two is- 
lands, floating, as it were, in the lake. 


Two Rivers, Wis. Nijotigweiag, two rivers. 
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VERMILLION LAKE, MINN. Onamani-sagaigan, vermillion lake, from 
onaman, vermillion. 


WASHBURN, Wis. Gigito-mikana, council road. 


WASHINGTON Harpo, Isle Royal. Osagaadeng, place where the bea- 
ver comes out of his lodge. 


WAUBEEK, Wis. A corrupt form of biwabik, iron. 
Wausum, Wis. Waban, east, wabaag, morning. 


WauvKAN, Wis. Indian priest at the medicine dance, directing in- 
itiation of candidates as members of the Grand Medicine Lodge. 


WAUKECHON, Wis. A corrupt form of wagidjanj, crooked nose, 
from wag, crooked, and djanj, nose. 


WAUKEGAN, ltr. Wakaigan, fort, house. 

WauKkAu, Wis. Spawn fish, from wauk, spawn, plural, wakwag. 

WauvkesuHa, Wis. Wagoshag, foxes, from wagosh, a fox. 

WAUNAKEE, Wis. Wanaki, he lives in peace. 

Wauneka, Wis. Wanike, he forgets; also, he digs a hole. 

Wauvpun, Wis. Waban, east, morning. The verb waban means it 
is twilight in the morning, 

Wausau, Wis. Wassa, far, far away. 

WAUSAUKEE, Wis. Wassaki, distant land. 


WavuBano, Wis. Wabano, an Indian sorcerer, not a grand medicine 
man. 


Waupaca, Wis. Wabaga, the leaf is white. Not a Chippewa word; 
the meaning is uncertain. 


Weguiock, Wis. Wikweang, it forms a bay, there is a bay. The 
meaning is uncertain. 


WHITE EARTH RESERVATION, MINN. Ga-wababiganikag, white 
earth (or white clay). 


Wuitr Fis Bay, Wis. Atikamego-wikwedong, white fish bay, 
from atikameg, whitefish. 


Wuirtt Fish LAKE, REsERvE, Wis. Wabish-gigo-sagaigan, white 
fish lake. The Chippewas call it ga-bitawigamag, a small lake 
near a larger one. There is another lake of similar name in 
Ontario, Atikamegoshing, bad white fish place. 
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WuitE Gore, Minn. Wabado, rhubarb. 


WHITE OAK Point, Minn. Memishimijikang, white oak place, from 
mishimij, white oak. 


Wuits River, Wis. Wabi sibing, white river. It is also called 
Batotigweiag sibi, a river which forms, as it were, a lining to a 
larger river near it. 


Wi Rick River, Minn. Ga-manomnigajikawi sibi, wild rice river. 


Wiuuis IsnAND (Apostle Islands). Waboso-miniss, rabbit island, 
from wabos, a rabbit. 


Witson IsutAnp (Apostle Island). Eshkwegondeg, the last island; 
also the island on the other side of, or beyond, a point of land. 


Wittow River, Minn. (Also one in Wisconsin). Ga-ossissigo- 
bimijika sibi, willow river, from ossissigobimij, willow. 

WINNEBAGO LAKE, WIs., and WINNIPEG, CAN. Winibigo-sagai- 
gan, dirty water lake. 


WINNEBOUJOU, a form of Menabosho, fabulous Chippewa demi-god, 
the subject of many fabulous stories. 


WIsconsIN. Owiskonsing; the word is Algic, but not Chippewa. 
The meaning is uncertain; perhaps, muskrat lodge. 


WIsconsIn Point, WIs. (nearly opposite Superior). Wisconsiwi- 
neiashing, literally Wisconsin point. 


Wo Ff River, Wis. Maingani sibi, wolf river, from maingan, a wolf. 
WoneEwoc, Wis. Wonowag, they howl. 


Woop Laks, Wis. Wigobi sagaigan, basswood lake, from wigob, a 
basswood tree. 


YELLOW LAKE, Wis. Wessawagamig, yellow water, from ossawaga- 
mi, the water is yellow. 


YELLOW River, Wis. Wessawagami sibi, yellow water river. 


York IsLanp (Apostle Islands). Miskwabimijikag, willow tree place. 


DocuMENTS. 


LETTERS oF BrsHop Loras, 1829 AND 1830. 


The Rt. Rev. Mathias Loras, first Bishop of Dubuque, was born in Lyons, 
in France, in the year 1792. He was ordained priest in 1817 and rendered 
distinguished service as professor and superior in the seminary of Meximieux 
and as superior in the seminary of L’Argentiére, in the diocese or Lyons. 
Resolved to devote his life to misionary work in America, he offered his 
services to the Rt. Rev. Michael Portier, first Bishop of Mobile, who was 
seeking aid in Europe for his needy diocese. When Bishop Portier returned 
to America, near the end of the year 1829, he brought with him a little band 
made up of two priests, one of them Father Loras, four subdeacons and two 
clerics. 

Father Loras labored for seven years in the diocese of Mobile as mission- 
ary priest in a large field, as vicar general of the diocese and pastor of the 
Cathedral in Mobile, and as teacher and director of a college and seminary 
founded by Bishop Portier, soon after his return, at Spring Hill, near Mobile. 

On July 28th, 1837, Pope Gregory XVI, by his bull, “Universi Domini 
Gregis”’, erected the see of Dubuque, and Father Loras was chosen as its 
first bishop. He was consecrated in the Cathedral of Mobile by Bishop 
Portier, assisted by Bishop Blanc of New Orleans, on December 10th, 1837. 

After his consecration, Bishop Loras went immediately to France to 
obtain new workers and funds for his diocese of Dubuque. On his return 
he brought with him two priests and four subdeacons. Among these were 
some whose names are forever memorable in the diocese and province of 
St. Paul: Cretin, the first Bishop of St. Paul; Galtier, founder of the first 
church in St. Paul and sponsor of the city of St. Paul, and Ravoux, pioneer 
missionary throughout the province of St. Paul. 

Bishop Loras arrived in Dubuque on April 18th, 1839. Shortly after, he 
began a visitation of his diocese. In a letter! of Bishop Loras to his sister, 
dated at Dubuque, July 26th, 1839, he gives an account of his visitation, 
accompanied by Father Pelamourgues, at St. Peter’s, now Mendota, opposite 
Fort Snelling. 


1 Annals of the Propagation of the Faith, vols. III and V, Dublin, 1840 and 
1842. Reprinted in Acta et Dieta. vol. I, no. 1, July, 1907. 
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The following letters were written by Father Loras during the course of 
his first year in America, the first one being written before leaving the vessel 
which had brought him from France. 


The originals of these letters are preserved by the Loras family in Lyons. 
Typewritten copies are in the archives of the Catholic Historical Society of 
Sti eau. 


Golfe de Mexique, le 22 Xbre, 1829. 
Ma trés chére Mére :— 


Nous voici enfin, aprés une traversée de 52 jours, a la Balise, petit village 
situé a l’embouchure du fameux Mississippi. Monseigneur nous quitte pour 
remonter plus promptement le fleuve et arriver dans l’espace de 18 heures 
a la Nouvelle Orléans qui est a 30 lieues d’ici par le moyen d’un bateau a 
vapeur. Pour accélérer le moment heureux ot je recevrai de vos chéres 
nouvelles, je prie Sa Grandeur de vouloir bien se charger de ma lettre et de 
la faire partir avant notre arrivée, qui sera peut-étre retardée jusqu’a 8 ou 10 
jours, et peut-étre davantage. 

Je vous dirai d’abord, ma tendre mére, quelque chose de notre traversée. 
En général on peut dire qu’elle a été heureuse, quoiqu’un peu longue, puis- 
qu’on a quitté le Havre le ler [Xbre, comme je vous 1’ai marqué par ma lettre 
datée de cette ville. Dieu nos a protégés comme la prunelle de ses yeux 
au milieu du vaste océan.. Nous avons néanmoins éprouvé toutes les miséres 
inséparables de notre position. Je me suis convaincu qu’on n’exageére point 
en signalant les fatigues qu’on éprouve sur mer. Nous avons tous, excepté 
Monseigneur, ressenti ce mal de mer dans toute sa rigeur. Les deux pre- 
miers jours surtout nous ne savions qu’en dire. Nous avons beaucoup souffert 
la premiére semaine, et quelques uns, moi entre autres avons été presque 
constamment malades pendant un mois. Encore derniérement nous avons été 
tres fatigués pendant deux jours a cause d’un vent contraire qui agitait 
violemment le vaisseau. Ce qu'il y a de plus pénible, c’est qu’on perd 
entiérement l’appétit. Il faut néanmoins prendre de la nourriture, si l’on ne 
veut pas souffrir davantage. Et les viandes salées et, en général, le genre de 
mets qu’on présente, ne sont point propres a exciter l’appétit. Depuis huit 
jours, il faut l’avouer, nous faisons honneur a la table du capitaine, qui n’avait 
pas l’air de partager nos miséres; il y était intéressé. Mais que dis-je? de mis- 
éres! mais pour des missionnaires ce sont de vraies bénédictions.—Que, j’ ai 
souvent prié le bon Dieu de les agréer comme un sacrifice d’agréable odeur 
pour la sanctification de nos chers américains, et avant tout pour la notre. Car 
il faut étre des saints pour servir d’instrument a la grace. Et pouvons-nous 
manquer de force et de courage, ayant pu, presque tous les jours, excepté 
la premiére semaine, par une faveur inestimable de la Divine Bonté, dire et 
entendre la Sainte Messe. Le dimanche nous la célébrions dans une espéce de 
petite chapelle ott le Dieu des Miséricordes, descendant de son tréne, venait 
visiter les pauvres navigateurs, de misérables missionaires; quelques uns des 
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passagers catholiques y assistaient. I] fallait prendre bien des précautions 
quand le rouli était fort; heureusement il ne nous est arrivé aucun accident. 
Nous chantons aussi les vépres dans la principale chambre le dimanche; rien 
n’est plus intéressant. Et, grace a Dieu, tant bien que mal, nous avons pu 
dire notre bréviarie tout entier tous les jours. Ah! que la priére est nécessaire. 
Jen concois tous les jours de plus en plus l’indispensable nécessité et pour moi 
et pour ces pauvres malheureux hérétiques, 4 conversion desquels nous allons 
consacrer nos sueurs, et, s'il le faut, jusqu’a la derniére goutte de notre sang. 
Ah! ma chére Mére, je vous en conjure, priez, faites beaucoup prier les 
personnes pieuses de votre connaissance qui aiment Dieu, quit s’intéressent a 
sa gloire. C’est la, pour ainsi dire, notre unique ressource. Car d’aprés tout 
ce que j’entends dire, les protestants de ces contrées sont bien obstinés et 
imbus de préjugés terribles contre l’Eglise Romaine. Les prédications sont 
nécessaires, mais sans une grace trés particuliére, elles sont vraiment im- 
puissantes. Encore une fois, faisons tous de concert une sainte violence au 
ciel, que ce ne soit pas en vain que j’aie fait le plus grand des sacrifices en 
quittant ma patrie et tout ce que j’y ai de plus cher pour aller porter la 
bonne nouvelle du salut dans ces terres étrangerés. 

L’epoque de votre féte approche; ma bonne mére, agréez mes voeux. IIs 
ne sont jamais venus d’aussi loin, mais aussi jamais peut-étre ils ne furent 
plus sincéres. Je conjurerai votre glorieux patron d’obtenir de Dieu la 
prolongation d’une vie qui m’est aussi chére que la mienne, afin que je puisse 
encore jouir une fois du bonheur de vous voir et de vous embrasser; et que 
la couronne promise a la femme forte ceigne éternellement votre front. 

Oserai-je vous prier de donner de mes nouvelles a M. Miolland en lui 
faisant présenter mes respects. Je lui écrirai, si je le peux, de la Nouvelle 
Orléans. Je ne vous dis rien pour la famille, bien persuadé que vos me rap- 
pellerez a son bon souvenir, sans oublier notre cher cousin Béteny}. 
J'attends avec impatience de vos nouvelles et de celles de la famille entiére, 
surtout d’Emilie, Rosalie, Victorine et Stéphanie, dont la position inspire 
plus d’intérét. Comment va la petite Richard, nouvelle née? La correspon- 
dance est engagée, j’espére qu’elle sera active; ce sera ma seule consolation 
en ce monde. Je prévois que j’en aurai souvent besoin au milieux de mes 
travaux apostoliques. Je prends note de mes lettres, on aura toujours l’atten- 
tion de m’en accuser réception, comme aussi je le ferai exactement de celles 
que je recevrai, et les miennes, quelque peu intéressantes qu’elles puissent étre, 
je les écrirai de nouveau jusqu’a ce qu’on les aie recues. 

Agréez, l’assurance du profound respect avec lequel je suis et serai pour 
la vie 

Ma tendre Mere, 
Votre trés humble et trés dévoué fils, 
Mas. Loras, 
Missionnaire de Lyon. 


P.S.—Monseigneur, qui se porte assez bien, me charge de le rappeler a 
votre souvenir. Il est plein de bonté pour nous. 


1The name is not clear in our copy. Beteny is probably correct. Cf. the 
following letter. 
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(Translation. ) 


Gulf of Mexico, December 22, 1829. 
My dearest Mother! :— 


Here we are at last, after a crossing of 52 days, at La Balise, a little 
village situated at the mouth of the famous Mississippi. Monseigneur? leaves 
us in order to go up the river the sooner and to arrive, in 18 hours, at New 
Orleans, which is 30 leagues from here by steamboat. To hasten the happy 
moment when I shall receive dear news from you, I am begging his Lordship 
to kindly take charge of my letter and see to its departure before our arrival, 
which may be delayed 8 or 10 days, or perhaps more. 

First of all, my dear mother, I shall tell you something about our crossing. 
In general it may be said to have been fortunate, although somewhat long, 
since we left Havre the first of November, as I indicated to you in my letter 
dated from that city. God protected us amid the vast ocean, as the apple of 
his eye. Nevertheless we experienced all the miseries that must accompany 
such a situation. I was convinced that there is no exaggeration at all in what 
is said regarding the fatigue that one suffers at sea. All of us, except Mon- 
seigneur, experienced this sea-sickness in full force. "The two first days 
especially it was unspeakable. We suffered a great deal the first week, and 
some of us, myself included, were almost constantly ill for a month. And 
again, recently, we were much worn out for two days on account of a 
contrary wind which tossed our vessel violently. The worst of it is that one 
loses one’s appetite entirely. And nevertheless, one must take some nour- 
ishment if one does not wish to suffer still more. And the salted meats and, 
in general, the kind of food that is served are not such as would excite 
one’s appetite. The last eight days, I must confess, we did honor to the 
captain’s table, who did not seem to share in our miseries; it was to his 
interest. 

But what am I saying? Miseries? Why, for missionaries these are in 
truth blessings. How often have I begged the good God to accept them as 
a sacrifice of sweet odour for the sanctification of our dear Americans, and 
above all, for that of ourselves. For we must be saints in order to be able to 
serve as fit instruments of grace. And could we indeed fail in strength and 
courage, since during nearly all those days, excepting the first week, we were 
able, by an inestimable favor of Divine Goodness, to say and hear the Holy 
Mass. On Sundays we celebrated the Holy Sacrifice in a kind of little 
chapel, where the God of Mercies came down from His throne to visit the 
poor navigators, the unworthy missionaries; some Catholic passengers also 
assisted at the Mass. It was necessary to be very careful when the rolling of 
the vessel was heavy, but fortunately we met with no accident. We also 
chanted the Vespers on Sundays in the miain cabin, a thing that is most 
engaging. And, thank God, whether well or ill were able to say our whole 


1 Madame KEtiennette Michalet Loras lived in Lyons. Her husband, Jean 
Mathias Loras, was guillotined in Lyons, November 9th, 1793, during the 
Reign of Terror. 


2 Bishop Portier. 
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breviary every day. Ah! how necessary is prayer! I understand more and 
more every day how absolutely necessary it is both for me and for these poor 
unfortunate heretics for whose conversion we are going to consecrate our 
labors, and if necessary, to the very last drop of our blood. Ah! my dear 
mother, I beseech you, pray; and secure the abundant prayers of devout 
persons whom you know, who love God and who are interested in the cause 
of his glory. For our only resource, I may say, lies in prayer. According to 
all that I hear, the Protestants of these countries are very obstinate and filled 
with terrible prejudice against the Church of Rome. Preaching is necessary, 
but preaching will indeed be powerless, without a very special grace. So, I 
say again, let all of you together do holy violence to heaven, so that it will not 
be in vain that I have made the greatest of sacrifices in leaving my native 
land and all that I hold most dear, in order to go and bring the good tidings 
of salvation into these strange lands. 

The time of your feast is approaching; my good mother, accept my good 
wishes. Never before have they come to you from so far away; but doubt- 
less too, never were they more sincere. I shall beg of your glorious patron to 
obtain from God the prolongation of a life which is dear to me as is my 
own, so that I may once more enjoy the happiness of seeing you and of 
embracing you; and that the crown promised to the valiant woman may bind 
your brow eternally. 

May I beg of you to give news of me to M. Miolland® and to present my 
respects to him? I shall write to him if possible from New Orleans. I send 
you no message for the family, for I know well that you will recommend me 
to their kind remembrance, and not forgetting our dear cousin, Beteny. I 
eagerly await news of you and of the whole family, especially of Emilie, Ros- 
alie, Victorine and Stephanie*, whose circumstances inspire more than ordin- 
ary interest. How is little Richard, the newly-born? Our correspondence is 
now begun and I hope it will be frequent. This will be my only consolation 
in this world. I foresee that I shall often have need of it in the midst of my 
apostolic labors. I shall keep a note of my letters, and you will be sure to 
tell me that you have received them, as I shall do accurately in case of those 
that I receive. And mine, however lacking in interest they may be, I shall 
rewrite until they surely reach their destination. 

Accept the assurance of deep respect with which I am and shall be for all 
my life, my dear mother, 

Your most humble and devoted son, 
Martuias Loras, Missionary of Lyons. 


P. $.—Monseigneur, who is quite well, tells me to call him to your re- 
membrance. He is full of kindness toward all of us. 


3In 1828 Father Loras resigned his office of Superior of the Seminary of 
L’Argentiére and joined a community of secular priests who were en- 
gaged in preaching missions in the diocese of Lyons. M. Miolland was 
for a time the Superior of this community. Later he was made success- 
ively Bishop of Amiens and Archbishop of Toulouse. 


4Four sisters of Father Loras. 
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II 


hI Sy! Oe . 
Spring Hill, 12 Avril, 1830. 
Ma trés chére Mere: 

Je vous avais fait mes tristes adieux le 12 8bre dernier. Depuis non arrivée 
dans le nouveau monde j’avais écrit 10 lettres en France a diverses époques. 
Je venais d’envoyer la derniére a la poste; c’était le 21 Mars et je n’avais 
encore recu aucune nouvelle, ni de vous, ni de qui que ce fut. Cinq mois et 
quelques jours me paraissaient d’une longueur inconcevable, lorsque, tout a 
coup, on me présente une lettre. II serait difficile de rendre l’impression 
que j’éprouvai. Tous nos jeunes messieurs la partagérent et ce fut, pour ainsi 
dire, une féte au Séminaire. Je la saisis; je vole dans ma chambre et je la 
décachette! Quelle agréable surprise! au lieu d’une j’en compte dix. Je ne 
les lis pas, je les dévore. Je commence par la votre. Je ne puis la lire sans 
attendrissement. Je suis toutes les autres avec le plus grand intérét, les plus 
petites comme les plus longues et je passe la plus délicieuse des matinées. 
J’allai prendre ma plume pour faire mes réponses, mais point de navire pour 
la France. Il faut attendre, pénible contretemps! C’etait le dimanche de la 
Passion, le commencement des Paques, époque de notre Jubilé; je me résous a 
patienter jusqu’a la grande féte. Et ce beau jour précisément, on m’annonce 
que le vaisseau va faire voile vers ma chére Patrie. Car notre port devient 
tous les jours plus considérable et correspond déja quelques fois directement 
avec les plus grands Etats. Je vais done aujourd’hui faire cing réponses, 
et dans un mois les cinq autres. Car je proteste de nouveau que je serai 
toujours d’une scrupuleuse exactitude a répondre méme au plus petit billet, 
et je commence par vous, ma bien tendre Mére. 

Je vous dirai d’abord qu’impatient de vous donner de mes nouvelles, je 
vous ai écrit le 22 Xbre dernier de la Balise, prés de la Nouvelle Orléans 
avant méme d’avoir mis pied a terre. Vous avez sans doute recu cette lettre. 
Je suis fort aise du moins que celle du Havre vous soit parvenue. Elle était 
accompagnée de celle de M. Girette qui a eu l’extréme bonté de vous donner 
de nos nouvelles, quoiqu’avant cette époque je n’eusse pas l’avantage de le 
connaitre. Il.mérite toute notre estime et toute notre reconnaissance. Rempli 
de bonté pour Monseigneur et pour nous tous, il se chargera volontiers de 
toutes vos commissions pour nos. Son addresse est: M. l’Abbe Girette au 
Havre. Je vais lui écrire pour lui adresser de votre part tous vos remercie- 
ments. Ne prenez pas la peine de le faire, réserves plut6t vos forces pour 
adjouter quelque chose a vos lettres 4 votre missionnaire; les plus petits 
détails l’intéresseront toujours. 

Et maintenant j’en viens au fait. J’ai sous les yeux celle que vous m’avez 
adressée de Ste. Foy le 3 Janvier. Je l’ai lue plusieurs fois et toujours en 
prenant une nouvelle part a votre pénible situation. Il parait que vos 
indispositions, vos souffrances se succédent sans interruption; peines corpor- 
elles, peines spirituelles, sacrifices de tous les genres et de tous les jours; 
sollicitude continuelle sur une famille trés nombreuse, dont chaque membre, 
malgré ses meilleures dispositions, éprouve a son tour, quelques miséres, que 
vous ressentez aussi vivement que l’homme ressent les douleurs qu’éprouve 
chacun de ses membres. Au lieu de diminuer elles ne font qu’augmenter avec 
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le nombre de vos enfants et celui de vos années. Mais heureusement que vous 
savez apprécier la croix et que vous n’ignorez pas que Jésus Christ, notre bon 
Maitre, notre parfait Modéle, n’a pas été un moment de sa vie sans souffrir, 
et que ses maux, loin de diminuer avec le nombre de ses années, ont toujours 
été croissants jusqu’a son dernier soupir sur la Croix, que dans ces derniers 
moments I] ne recevait de consolation, ni des hommes, ni des Anges, ni de 
la terre, ni du ciel. Et Il était la Sainteté méme—et nous, qui sommes 
pécheurs, pourrions-nous raisonnablement nous plaindre? Je vous assure que 
la vue de la Croix fait tous les jours plus d’impression sur moi et que je 
comprends plus que jamais maintenant, que sans elle nous ne parviendrons 
jamais a la gloire, comme a dit l’Apdétre: “Si nous souffrons avec Jésus 
Christ, nous serons purifiés avec Lui.” Il faut méme que je vous avoue avec 
la franchise d’un fils, que j’ai plusieurs fois demandé a Dieu des croix, tant 
je suis convaincu de leur indispensable nécessité, surtout pour un mission- 
naire. Mais en méme temps, connaissant mon extréme faiblesse, je lai 


‘conjuré de m’armer lui-méme du courage et de la force nécessaires pour les 


supporter patiemment, chrétiennement. Cependant, je n’ai pas été trouvé 
digne, car j’en ai peu, mais le temps en viendra sans doute. Vous voudrez 
done bien, ma chére Mére, en demandant au ciel pour vous la patience, 
demander en méme temps que la volonté de Dieu soit faite a mon égard. Oh! 
que nous aurons de consolations et d’assurance a l’heure de Ia mort si nous 
avons constamment porté notre croix! C’est un gage assuré de la future pré- 
destination, c’est la preuve la plus sire qu’on puisse avoir de son bonheur 
éternel. Ah! qu'il me tarde d’en jouir, et avec vous, ma tendre Mére; la 
plus de sacrifices, plus de ces cruelles séparations; la plus de sollicitudes, 
plus de maladies, plus de peines corporelles, plus de peines spirituelles, mais 
un bonheur inaltérable et sans fin dans le sein de Dieu méme, a l’ombre de 
la croix, qui sera notre gloire pendant toute l’Eternité.— 


Si quelques personnes de votre connaissance ne partagent pas vos peines 
et vos souffrances, vous ne pottvez douter que vos enfants n’y soient in- 
finiment sensibles. Ce qu’ils me disent de vous dans les diverses lettres qu’ils 
m’ont adressées, me le prouve évidemment, quoique je n’en ai jamais douté 
Tous forment les voeux les plus ardents pour votre conservation et la 
cessation de vos maux, mais je les adresse au ciel plus que tout autre. Ah! 
que je puisse encore avoir la consolation de vous voir dans quatre ans, 
époque a laquelle vraisemblablement, si le bon Dieu le veut, je reverrai ma 
chére Patrie, les lieux qui m’ont vu naitre et surtout cette bonne, cette tendre 
Mére, pour laquelle je sens augmenter ma tendresse a mesure que je m’en 
éloigne davantage. 

Il me tarde donc bien de voir comment vous avez passé cet hiver, qui a 
été si rigoureux a4 Lyon. Ah! que j’aurais voulu vous voir ici pendant cette 
triste saison! Chez nous c’était un vrai printemps. Nous avons ressenti 
quelques fraicheurs le matin, nous avons méme vu une fois ou deux un peu 
de glace au lever du soleil, mais jamais de neige, toujours une température 
douce. Et vous jouiriez d’un bien grand plaisir maintenant que la campagne 
est toute renouvelée. Depuis le milieu de Février, je vous assure que notre 
séjour est délicieux. Nous sommes sans cesse récréés par la vue des 
fleurs, des plantes et des arbres qui, quoiqu’un peu sauvages offrent vraiment 
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beaucoup d’agrément. Que vous auriez du plaisir a cueillir vous méme le 
fameux jasmin des Florides, célébré par Chateaubriand, qui exhale une 
odeur si delicieuse, et mille autres fleurs qui seraient dignes de figurer dans 
les jardins anglais de France, sans parler des lauriers, figuiers, orangers, 
chénes verts, magnoliers qui ornent les bords rustiques du  charmant 
ruisseau auprés duquel est située notre habitation. Je suis persuadé que vous 
éprouveriez ici beaucoup moins de malaises, et que peut-étre méme vous y 
jouiriez d’une bonne santé. Mais helas! voeux superflus, Océan est trop 
vaste, ou plutot le bon Dieu nous a condamnés a cette cruelle séparation. 
Mais vous seriez encore plus ravie des merveilles que la grace opére parmi 
nos bons Américains. Je vais en donner quelques détails a M. Beteny qui a 
bien voulu m’écrire et me faire diverses questions auxquelles je m’estime 
heureux de pouvoir répondre. Il vous en fera part sans doute. Vous 
verrez par la que je n’ai pas fait une fausse démarche en quittant mon pays 
pour venir arroser celui-la de mes sueurs, comme plusieurs peut-étre se le 
sont imaginé, quoique je sois un bien faible instrument entre les mains de 
mon Dieu. 

Au milieu de nos travaux apostoliques nous jouissons d’une bonne santé. 
Le caréme est fini et nous sommes encore pleins de courage, moi entr’- 
autres. Je n’éprouve presque plus de migraine, et j’ai presque conservé tout 
mon embonpoint. Je dis “presque”, parceque j’en avais réellement trop pour 
un missionnaire. Mon portrait en fait foi. Je suis enchanté qu’il vous 
fasse plaisir. Mais il faut que je vous l’avoue, vous le devez a Fleury et a 
Mer. notre Evéque. Je m/’étais d’abord pronouncé formellement en 
disant que je ne consentirais jamais a ce qu’on le fit, mais je n’ai pu tenir 
contre cette observation, qu’on ne pouvait refuser cette jouissance a une 
Mére. Et je pense que du moins en résultera un bien, c’est qu’un plus grand 
nombre de personnes en le voyant, penseront a prier le bon Dieu pour ce 
pauvre missionnaire et pour tous ces bons Americains. Car je ne cesserai de le 
répéter, je compte plus sur ce moyen de salut pour eux et pour moi, que sur 
tous autres. Ah! ma chére Mére, si vous voyiez comme la moisson est 
abondante, quel désir vous auriez de voir augmenter le nombre des ouvriers 
évangéliques et l’abondance des secours célestes! 

Monseigneur est trés sensible 4 votre souvenir. Il se rappelle ce qu’il vous 
a dit a Ste. Foy, qu'il vous priait de le regarder comme un de vos enfants, 
puisqu’il ne ferait, pour ainsi dire, qu’un, désormais, avec votre patvre 
Mathias. C’est un homme, je vous assure, qui gagne beaucoup a étre connu. 
Il est impossible de le voir sans l’aimer. Je vivrai volontiers avec lui jusqu’a 
mon dernier soupir, Il est plein de bonté et d’égards pour moi. Je ne vous 
dis rien pour les diverses personnes qui demanderaient de mes nouvelles, et 
dont je suis censé vous demander des leurs. Vous voudrez bien étre mon 
interpréte auprés d’elles. 

Souffrez que je vous embrasse trés affectuesement dans fes Sacrés Coeurs 
de Jésus et de Marie et que je réitére l’assurance des sentiments de respect, 
de reconnaissance et d’amour avec lesquels j’ai l’honneur d’étre 

Ma tendre Mére, 
Votre trés humble et trés dévoué fils, 
MarTuias Loras, 
Missionaire de Lyon. 
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(Translation. ) 
De Suita Ge 
Springhill, April 12, 1830. 
My dearest Mother :— 

I sadly bade farewell to you on the 12th of last October. Since my arrival 
in the new world I have written 10 letters to France at various times. I had 
just sent the latest to the mail, ’twas the 21st of March, and I had not re- 
ceived any news at all, neither from you nor from any one at all. Five 
months and some days seemed to me an inconceivably long time when, all at 
once, a letter was given to me. It would be difficult to describe the impression 
which I felt. All our young Messieurs shared it with me and this was, so to 
say, a holiday at the Seminary. I seized the letter, I flew to my room and 
broke the seal. What a pleasing surprise! Instead of only one letter I 
‘counted ten. I did not read them, I devoured them. I began with yours. 
I could not read it without emotion. I perused all the others with the 
greatest interest, the shortest as well as the longest, and I spent a most de- 
lightful morning. I took up my pen to write my replies, but there was no 
ship for France. I must wait—a sorry disappointment. It was Passion 
Sunday, the beginning of the Paschal season, the period of our Jubilee. I 
I resigned myself to be patient till the great feast. On that beautiful day ex- 
actly, I was told that the vessel was about to spread its sail toward my dear 
native land. For our port becomes more important day by day and has 
already had direct communication in several instances with the foremost 
countries. So I am going to write five replies today and within a month 
I shall write the other five, For I insist once more that I shall be scrupu- 
lously exact in replying even to the smallest note, and I begin with you, 
my dearest mother. 

I shall tell you first of all that in my impatience to give you news of me, 
I wrote to you on the 22nd of last December from La Balise, near New 
Orleans, even before I had set foot on land. You have undoubtedly received 
this letter. I am glad at least, that my letter from Havre reached you. It 
was accompanied by the letter of M. Girette, who was so very kind as to 
give you news of us, although I had not the honor of his acquaintance before 
that time. He deserves our highest esteem and gratitude. Full of kindness 
toward Monseigneur and all of us, he will willingly take charge of all your 
messages to us. His address is: M. l’Abbe Girette, at Havre. I am going to 
write him to offer him for you all your thanks. Do not take the trouble of 
doing it yourself, but rather reserve all your strength for the sake of adding 
somewhat to your letters to your missionary; the smallest details will always 
interest him. 

And now, to answer you, I have before me the letter which you sent me 
from Sainte Foy! on January third. I have read it several times, and always 
with renewed sympathy for you in your trying circumstances. It seems that 
your indispositions, your sufferings, continue without interruption; bodily 
pain, spiritual pain, sacrifices of all kinds and at all times; constant solicitude 
for a very large family, each member of which experiences in turn, in spite 
of best dispositions, some troubles which are felt also by you as keenly as a 
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person feels the pain which each and every member of his body experiences. 
Instead of diminishing, your sufferings only increase along with the 
number of your children and the number of your years. But fortunately, you 
know how to appreciate the cross and you know that Jesus Christ, our good 
Master, our perfect Model, was not one moment of his life without suffering, 
and that His woes, far from growing less with the number of His years, 
always increased until His last breath upon the Cross; that in His last 
moments He received no consolation, neither from men nor angels, neither 
from earth nor heaven. And he was Holiness itselfi—and we who are sin- 
ners, can we complain with any reason? I assure you, the sight of the Cross 
impresses me more deeply day by day, and I understand now better than 
ever that without the Cross we shall never attain to glory as the Apostle 
has said, “If we suffer with Jesus Christ, we shall be purified with him”. I 
must even confess to you with the frankness of a son, that I have often 
asked of God to grant me crosses, so much am I convinced of their absolute 
necessity, especially for a missionary. But at the same time, knowing my 
extreme weakness, I have implored Him to arm me with the courage and 
the strength that is necessary to bear them patiently and in a Christian 
manner. However, I have not been found worthy, for I have few of 
them, but the time will come, no doubt. So, my dear mother, when you ask 
Heaven to grant you patience, will you ask at the same time that the will of 
God be done in my regard? Oh! what consolation and assurance we shall 
have at the hour of our death, if we have constantly borne our cross! It is 
a certain pledge of future predestination, it is the surest proof that one may 
have of his eternal happiness. Ah! how long it is till I shall enjoy it, and 
enjoy it with you, my dear mother. No more of sacrifices there, no more of 
these bitter separations, no more cares there, no more ills, no more bodily 
pain, no more spiritual pain, but rather happiness, unchanging and unending, 
in the very bosom of God, within the shade of the cross, which will be our 
glory for all Eternity. 

If certain persons whom you know do not share your pain and your 
sufferings, you must not doubt but that your children are infinitely sym- 
pathetic. What they say to me in the various letters they have sent me, 
proves this to me plainly, though I never had a doubt of it. All of them most 
ardently desire your preservation and the cessation of your woes, but I 
address this desire to Heaven more than any other. Ah! that I may have 
the consolation once more of seeing you after four years, at which time, 
very likely, if the Good God so wishes, I shall see my dear native land again, 
the places which saw my birth, and above all, my good, my dear mother, for 
whom my love, I feel, increases according as I am farther and farther away 
from her. I am indeed impatient then, to know how you have passed this 
winter, which has been so severe at Lyons. Ah! how I would have liked to 
see you here during this hard season! With us ’twas really springtime. We 
felt some chill in the mornings, we even saw, once or twice, a little ice at 
sunrise, but never any snow, always a mild temperature. And you would be 
much pleased indeed at present, now that the fields are fresh and new. Since 
the middle of February, I assure you, our residence is delightful. We are 
continually invigorated by the sight of flowers, plants and trees, which, al- 
though somewhat wild, really afford much pleasure. You would be pleased to 
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pluck, yourself, the famous jasmin of the Floridas, extolled by Chateau- 
briand, which gives forth so delicious an odor, and a thousand other flowers 
which would be worthy of place in the English gardens of France, not to speak 
of the laurels, fig trees, orange trees, oaks, magnolias, which adorn the rustic 
banks of the charming rivulet near which our dwelling is situated. I am sure 
that you would feel much less illness here and that you might even enjoy 
good health. But alas! useless desires! The ocean is too vast, or rather the 
Good God has doomed us to this bitter separation. But you would be still 
more enraptured by the wonders which grace works among our good 
Americans. I shall give some details in this regard to M. Beteny, who was so 
kind as ‘to write to me and to ask me various questions to which I am glad to 
be able to answer. He will tell you all of them, without doubt. You will see 
thereby that I have made no mistake in leaving my country to come and 
bedew this land with my sweat, as several perhaps imagined, although I am 
a feeble instrument indeed in the hands of God. 

In the midst of our apostolic labors we are all enjoying good health. Lent 
is over and we are still full of courage, myself with the rest. I am hardly 
ever troubled with heartache any more, and I have almost retained all my 
stoutness; I say “almost,” for I was really too stout for a missionary. My 
portrait is proof of it, I am delighted that my portrait affords you pleasure. 
But I must confess to you that you owe it to Fleury? and to Monseigneur, our 
Bishop. I had taken a stand explicitly at first and said that I would never 
consent to have it made, but I was unable to resist the argument that one 
may not refuse this joy to a mother. And I think that this much good at 
least will come of it, that a larger number of persons, when they see it, will 
remember to pray to the Good God for this poor missionary and for all these 
good Americans. For, I shall never cease to repeat this, I count on this 
means of salvation for them and for myself more than on all other means. 
Ah! my dear mother, if you could see how abundant is the harvest, how 
you would wish to see the number of evangelical workers increased, and the 
abundance of heavenly assistance. 

Monseigneur is touched at your kind remembrance. He recalls what he 
said to you at Sainte Foy, that he begged you to consider him as one of your 
children, since henceforward he would be one, so to say, with your poor 
Mathias. He is, I assure you, a man who gains much in one’s esteem by being 
known. It is impossible to see him without loving him. I would willingly 
live with him unto my last breath. He is full of kindness and consideration 
for me. I send you no message for the various persons who asked for news 
of me, and about whom I am supposed to inquire from you; will you please 
speak to them for me. 

Permit me to embrace you most affectionately in the Sacred Hearts of 
Jesus and Mary, and to renew the assurance of my feelings of respect and 
gratitude and love, with which I have the honor to be 

My dearest Mother, 
Your very humble and devoted son, 
MaTuias Loras, 
Missionary of Lyons. 


2 Father Loras’ brother. 
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Ill 


Mobile, le 23 Mai, 1830, 
Mon trés cher Ami:— 


Afin que personne dans la famille ne puisse douter de la vérité des faits 
que je rapporte dans mes petites lettres, je vous envoie un témoin oculaire. 
C’est M. Caretta, Curé a la Fourche, prés du Mississippi, diocese de la 
Nouvelle Orléans. Ce jeune ecclésiastique de Turin retourne dans sa patrie 
pour quelques temps afin de rétablir sa santé. Il est venu nous faire visite. 
Je vais tout a V’heure déjeuner avec lui, et il voudra bien se charger de ma 
lettre. Je suis persuadé que vos aurez tous du plaisir a l’interroger sur 
divers objets qui vous intéresseront parcequ’ils intéressent votre patuvre 
‘Mathias. J’espére qu’a son retour il passera de noveau par Lyon et que 
j’aurai aussi moi-méme un témoin oculaire;. fais le lui promettre. 

Venons en a ta lettre du 10 Janvier qui m’est parvenue avec neuf autres le 
Dimanche de la Passion. Il est impossible d’exprimer le plaisir que m’ont 
procuré de telles étrennes. J’ai répondu a cing de ces lettres au milieu d’Avril, 
et je me suis ménagé la satisfaction de répondre aux cinq autres maintenant. 
Je les donnerai toutes a ce Monsieur, mais il ne m’a pas donné le temps de 
les faire. Je lui donnerai la tienne et je mettrai les quartre autres a la poste 
cette semaine. I] est incroyable combien il est facile de trouver des occasions 
pour la France. Nous expédions de Mobile, surtout en hiver, plusieurs 
vaisseaux tous les mois pour ce cher pays. Nous avons ensuite wun 
courrier par terre qui porte nos dépéches a New York en 18 jours toutes les 
semaines; et tous les 15 jours, de la, elles sont expediées par la voie des 
paquebots. Ils marchent avec une inconcevable célérité. Leur traversée est 
ordinairement d’un mois, quelque fois bien plus courte. Le journal de Mobile 
annoncait que, derniérement, l’un d’entre eux n’avait été que 14 jours de 
New York au Havre. Tout cela nous montre combien nous aurions tort, 
les uns et les autres, si nous n’entretenions pas réguliérement ces corres- 
pondances, qui nourrissent l’amitié, soutiennent au milieu des peines de la vie, 
et produisent toujours quelques bons effets sous le rapport de la Religion. 


Le bon Dieu concoit ma faiblesse. J’avais en France quelques migraines, 
ici presqu’aucune. Ce pays n’est certainment pas aussi redoutable qu’on se 
imagine de loin. Nous sommes encore, pour ainsi dire, a attendre les 
chaleurs. Nous en éprouvons, il est vrai, déja quelque fois d’assez violen- 
tes, mais elles sont tempérées par une charmante brise qui régne presqu’- 
habituellement, de sorte qu’en se placant a l’ombre de ces beaux chénes verts, 
de ces grands lilas que nous appelons, “l’orgeuil de la Chine”, et qui par- 
viennent en peu d’années a une grosseur considérable, et d’autres seniblables, 
on se met a l’abri de cette chaleur. Les pluies ici sont fréquentes, du moins 
jusqu’a présent, j’en ai fait la remarque, elles sont aussi fort abondantes, mais 
elles sont accompagnées d’orages bien plus multipliés qu’en France. Les coups 
de tonnere sans étre plus forts, sont plus redoublés et quelques fois un orage 
durera cinq ou six heures sans presque discontinuer. Je t’assure que ce n’est 
point amusant, surtout la nuit. La foudre tombe fréquemment, mais sur 
nos hauts sapins qui tiennent lieu de paratonnerre. Un dimanche, il est 
tombé sur notre terre 4 50 pas de nous au moment Ou nous passions en 
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voiture pour aller 4 Mobile. Nous avons été comme électrisés. Mais on 
finit par s’accoutumer a tout ce bruit. On songe aussi a l’état ou I’on est 
devant Dieu, ce n’est pas un mal. Ensuite cela refraichit l’atmosphére. 


Le second paquet qui m’est arrivé est celui qui renfermait la lettre de 
César et de Jacques. C’était une dizaine de jours aprés Paques. Je le mets 
précieusement en réserve et j’y ferai honneur dans un mois. II ne faut pas 
s’exposer a prendre des indigestions de plaisir, et je n’en ai pas, je le répéte 
de plus grand en ce monde que de correspondre avec mes bien chers parents 
et amis; il faut étre a deux milles lieues de sa Patrie pour l’apprécier. 


Matuias Loras, Missionnaire de Lyon. 


P.S.—Si les objets que j’ai demandés ne sont pas encore partis, tu voudras 
bien y faire ajouter un petit Nouveau Testament Anglais. 


(Translation. ) 


Mobile, May 23, 1830. 
My very dear Friend :— 

In order that no one of the family may be able to doubt the truth of what I 
relate in my short letters, I am sending you an eye-witness. It is M. 
Caretta, curé at La Fourche, near the Mississippi in the Diocese of New 
Orleans. This young ecclesiastic of Turin is returning to his native 
land for some time in order to regain his health. He has come to pay us a 
visit. I am going to have lunch with him directly, and he will kindly take 
charge of my letter. I am sure that you will all be pleased to ask him 
about various things which will interest you because they interest your poor 
Mathias. I hope that on his return journey he will again visit Lyons and 
that I also shall have an eye-witness; make him promise this. 

To come to your letter of January 10th, which reached me along with 
nine others on Passion Sunday, it is impossible to express what pleasure such 
gifts afforded me. I answered five of these letters about the middle of April, 
and I arranged to have the satisfaction of answering the other five now. 
I would give all my replies to M. Caretta, but he has not given me time to 
write them. I shall give him yours and I shall mail the other four this week. 
You would not believe how easy it is to find opportunities for communication 
with France. From Mobile, especially in winter, we send several vessels 
every month to that dear land. We have furthermore a courier by land, who 
carries our dispatches weekly to New York in 18 days. From there, every 
15 days, they are forwarded by packet-boat. These travel with unimaginable 
speed. Their crossing is ordinarily a month, but sometimes much shov-ter 
than that. The journal of Mobile stated recently that one of them had been 
no more than 14 days from New York to Havre. All this shows us how 
wrong we would be on both sides, if we did not keep up this correspondence 
regularly, which fosters friendship, which supports us amid the sufferings of 
life and which always has some good effect in matter of religion. 

The good God understands my weakness. In France I was troubled some- 
what by headaches, but here I am hardly at all. This country is certainly 
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not as formidable as people imagine from abroad. We are still waiting, so 
to say, for the great heat. True, we have had now and then some rather 
extreme heat, but it is moderated by a charming breeze which blows almost 
continually; so that one can find protection from the heat by seeking the 
shade of the beautiful oaks, of great lilacs, which we call the “Pride of 
China’, and which reach a considerable size in a few years, and also of other 
similar trees. The rains are frequent here, at least up to the present. I have 
noticed that they are also very heavy, but they are accompanied by storms 
much more recurrent than in France. The thunder claps, though not louder, 
ate more prolonged, and sometimes a storm will last for five or six hours 
with hardly an interruption. I assure you this is not at all amusing, especially 
at night. The lightning strikes frequently, but upon our tall pine trees, which 
take the place of lightning rods. One Sunday it struck upon our ground some 
50 paces from us as we drove by, going to Mobile; we received a severe 
shock. But in the end one gets used to all this noise. It makes one think 
also, of his state in the sight of God, and that is a good thing. Furthermore 
this clears and freshens the air. 

The second package which reached me is the one containing the letter of 
Caesar and James. ’I'was some ten days after Easter. I am treasuring them 
carefully and I shall honor them with a treply within a month. One must not 
expose himself to the danger of indigestion from too much pleasure; and as I 
repeat frequently, I have no greater pleasure in this world than my corres- 
pondence with my dear relatives and friends; one must be two thousand 
leagues from his native land to appreciate this. 


MATTHIAS LORAS, 
Missionary of Lyons. 


P.S.—If the things which I asked for are not yet gone, will you please 
add a small English New Testament? 


IV 


Moulton, 26 Aout, 1830. 
Ma trés chére Mére:— 


C’est bien maintenant que vous pouvez dire que vous avez un fils mission- 
naire. Me voici a l’extremité de Alabama a plus de 100 lieues de la 
Mobile, avec M. Challon, jeune prétre, cousin de Monseigneur. Nous sommes 
depuis un mois a parcourir notre vaste diocése pour visiter les Catholiques, 
les encourager et prendre ensuite des mesures pour leur procurer les secours 
de la Religion, dont ils sont enti¢érement dépourvus. Mais qu'il est déchirant 
le spectacle qui se présente sans cesse a nos yeux! Des villages, des villes 
entiéres Ou l’on ne compte qu'une, deux ou trois familles catholiques, et 
d’autre ot l’on sait qu’il n’en existe dans l’univers que pour les mépriser. 
Ces pauvres malheureux sont done presque tous Protestants, mais divisés 
comme 4 l’ordinaire en une multitude de sectes, dont les principales sont les 
épiscopaux, les presbytériens, les méthodistes et les anabaptistes. Cependant 
ce n’est pas un peuple irréligieux, comme tant d’autres. Plusieurs me par- 
aissent vraiment dans la bonne foi. Et d’aprés leurs principes, que toutes les 
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religions sont bonnes, ils écoutent volontiers la prédication, celle méme des 
prétres catholiques. C’est une disposition qui en conduira, je l’espére, un 
grand nombre a la connaissance de la vérité. M. Challon qui sait bien 
Anglais, a préché 4 Montgomery, a Toscalousa, et a Huntsville, non pas 
dans les églises, qui sont toutes protestantes, mais dans les maisons de villes. 
Catholiques et Protestantes, tous y sont accourus et ont paru trés satisfaits; 
quelques uns je crois, ont fait de bonnes réflexions et trés probablement ces 
premiers coups de filet ne seront pas sans effets. C’était quelque chose de 
bien nouveau pour les habitants de Toscalousa, qui est le siége du gouver- 
nement, et Ou jamais prétre catholique n’avait encore pénétré, que la vue des 
céremonies de la Messe que nous avons dite et du Baptéme que nous avons 
administré dans une maison particuliére chez un zélé catholique. 


Cependant la divine Providence nous a ménagé quelques consolations a 
Moulton, petite ville prés de Florence sur la rive gauche du Tennessée, 
célébré par Chateaubriand. Nous y étions attendus. Mr. O’Neil, excellent 
catholique, nous recoit avec tout l’empressement que peut inspirer un attache- 
ment sincére a la vraie religion. A l’instant méme nous y sommes visités par 
quelques autres qui partagent ses sentiments et qui se disputent l’honneur 
de donner l’hospitalité aux envoyés de Dieu. Nous disons la Messe dans son 
salon, nous y baptisons plusieurs enfants, et le dimanche suivant M. 
Challon précha a la maison commune, ot un auditoire nombreux pour le pays 
V’écoute avec la plus grande attention, et l’on peut dire avec une espéce de 
vénération. Le méme jour nous avons la satisfaction de voir faire la Prem- 
i¢re Communion a un bon vieillard des environs, protestant converti par la 
lecture des bonnes gazettes de l’Amérique et surtout par quelques uns des 
excellents livres que nos evéques répandent avec le plus grand zele et avec 
beaucoup de fruits. Le mardi suivant nous faisons communier plusieurs 
dames, qui depuis un certain nombre d’années n’avaient pas en ce bonheur, 
et leurs maris se disposent par la confession a se procurer bientot la méme 
faveur. Car autant la confession est odieuse aux Protestants, autant nos 
bons catholiques américains s’y présentent avec empressement pour remplir 
ce quils appellent leur devoir, ‘their duty’. 


Vous comprenez, ma tendre Mere, que je ne puis contribuer a toutes ces 
bonnes oeuvres que par mes voeux et mes priéres parceque je ne sais que trés 
peu d’Anglais et que tous les habitants de ces contrées ne parlent que cette 
langue. Cependant, je viens de remplir adjourd’hui, avec une inexprimable 
consolation la fonction de missionnaire. M. Challon ayant été obligé de 
faire un mariage a quinze lieues d’ici, je me trouve seul 4 Moulton, pour la 
premiére fois dans la nécessité de parler anglais. Je vous laisse a deviner 
mon embarras, surtout les premiers jours. Enfin, d’une maniere ou d’une autre 
je commence a me tirer d’affaire. Je saisis cette circonstance pour admin- 
istrer moi-méme le St. Baptéme. C’est celui des enfants de M. G—. Je suis 
choisi pour étre parrain, en Amérique jamais je ne me refuse a cet offre. Il 
est question de se passer de marraine; quelques mésintelligences entre cette 
famille et celle ot l’on pourrait choisir ces personnes, s’y opposent. Vous 
pensez que la Charité ne gagnent rien a tout cela. On s’y refuse positive- 
ment malgré toutes les observations de M. Challon et les miennes. Enfin, 
la veille du jour marqué pour la cérémonie, je fais de nouvelles tentatives, 
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et par mon éloquence anglaise j’obtiens enfin ce que je désirais avec tant 
d’ardeur. Les baptémes sont ajournés au surlendemain; des marraines sont 
choisies, et tout le monde se rend dans l’appartement ot l’autel était dressé. 
Je me revets des habits sacerdotaux; un parrain par procuration est présent; 
trois jeunes dames, vraiment pieuses, tiennent par la main trois charmants 
enfants revétus de robes trés blanches; trois autres petits négres du méme 
age sont aussi présentes pour étre régénérés dans l’onde pure, et je procéde 
a la cérémonie. Mes questions et quelques priéres se font en Anglais, et c’est 
la premiére fois que je parle cette langue en public. Tout se passe a 
merveille; ces heureux enfants sont oints avec l’huile sainte et lavés dans 
cette piscine salutaire; les spectateurs sont attendris, je ne puis moi-méme 
m’empécher de l’étre et je célébre les saints Mystéres pour ces nouveaux 
chrétiens. Toutes ces familles sont maintenant réunies; déja on a oublié toutes 
les causes de discorde que le Démon suscite parmi les enfants de Dieu; tous 
sant dans la joie, on a tué le veau gras et je suis invité pour le festin.— 
Il est impossible de rendre ce qu’éprouve un missionnaire quand le ciel veut 
bien donner quelques bénédictions 4 son ministére et qu’il voit s’accroitre le 
nombre de vrais adorateurs. Que sera-ce si jamais j’ai la consolation de 
pouvoir précher en anglais! Oh! je le desire, je vous assure, avec la plus 
vive ardeur. L’apdtre ne se croyait pas envoyé précisément pour baptiser, 
mais pour précher. Nous allons poursuivre notre course pendant quelques 
semaines; je vous donnerai le détail des autres succés que le bon Dieu nous 
réserve sans doute, et ensuite j’irai m’enfoncer dans une famille américaine 
afin de m’occuper pendant plusieurs mois de l’étude de l’anglais. 


Cependant, Mgr. notre Evéque est seul a Mobile, et pour diriger le Sém- 
inaire, et pour administrer la paroisse, et pour surveiller nos grandes con- 
structions de Spring Hill, et pourquoi? parceque nous n’avons pas de prétre. 
Les bon ecclesiastiques du diocése de Lyon et de tant d’autres parties de la 
Frances, si riches en ministres des autels, devraient donc un peu songer a 
notre pauvre diocése! Quelle ample moisson se présente! Ah! j’espere que 
le zele apostolique en enflammera quelques uns, qui viendront bientot partager 
nos travaux et participer 4 nos mérites! Nos ressources pécuniaires sont 
pareillement bien faibles, nos voyages sont dispendieux et nos catholiques en 
général ne sont pas riches. Veuillez, ma chére Mére, accueillir tout ce que 
la charité des bons lyonnais pourra vous offrir pour la Mission naissante de 
Mobile. Déja nous avons contracté des dettes a Lyon; cela pourra nous 
aider a les acquitter, et dites bien a toutes ces personnes que nous ne seront 
pas ingrats. Dieu exauce les priéres de ses ministres, mais Il semble plus 
sensible encore aux voeux de ses missionnaires. 


Ma santé, qui est la moindre des chose est fort bonne. Je n’ai presque pas 
été malade un instant depuis mon arrivée en Amérique. Et vous, ma tendre 
Mére, comment vous portez-vous maintenant? Je n’ai pas eu de nouvelles 
depuis Paques et ce temps me parait bien long. Je présume que quelques 
lettres traversent maintenant les mers pour m’apprendre que vous vous 
trouvez bien, ainsi que toute ma chére et nombreuse famille, dont je désire 
avoir souvent des nouvelles dans les plus petits details. Veuillez ne pas 
m’oublier aupres de M. Miolland et M. Beteny, ainsi que tous ceux qui sont 
assez bons pour se rappeler encore le souvenir d’un si pauvre missionnaire. 
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Pour vos, daignez agréer le nouvel hommage du respectueux dévouement 
avec lequel j’ai l’honneur d’étre, 
Ma tres chére Mére, 
Votre trés humble et trés devoué fils, 
Mas. Loras, 
Missionnaire de Lyon et de Mobile. 


(Translation. ) 


Moulton, August 26, 1830. 
My dearest Mother :— 


You may now say truly indeed that you have son who is a missionary. 
Here I am at the extreme end of Alabama, more than 100 leagues from 
Mobile, with M. Challon, a young priest, cousin of Monseigneur. During the 
past month we have been traveling about our vast diocese, in order to visit 
and encourage the Catholics and to take measures accordingly to procure for 
them the aids of religion which they lack entirely. How heartbreaking is the 
spectacle constantly before our eyes! Villages and whole cities where one can 
count no more than one or two or three Catholic families, and others still 
where Catholicism is unknown save as a thing to be despised. For these 
poor, unfortunate people are nearly all Protestants, but are divided as usual 
into a multitude of sects, the chief ones being the Episcopalians, the Presby- 
terians, the Methodists, and the Anabaptists. However, this is not an irre- 
ligious people, as so many others are. Many of them seem to me to be indeed 
in good faith. And, according to their principle that all religions are good, 
they willingly listen to preaching, even to that of Catholic priests. This is 
a disposition which, I hope, will lead many of them to a knowledge of the 
truth. M. Challons, who knows English well, preached at Montgomery}, at 
Tuscaloosa? and at Huntsville, not in the churches, which are all Protestant, 
but in the town halls. Catholics and Protestants all gathered there and ap- 
peared very well satisfied. Some of them, I believe, did some good thinking, 
and very likely these first casts of the net will not be without effect. It was 
something new indeed for the residents of Toscalousa, which is the seat of 
government, and where no Catholic priest had ever yet penetrated, the 
sight of the ceremonies of the Mass which we celebrated, and of Baptism, 
which we administered in a private house, the home of a zealous Catholic. 

However, Divine Providence arranged a few consolations for us at Moul- 
ton‘, a little village near Florence®, on the left bank of the Tennessee, signal- 
ized by Chateaubriand, We were expected there. Mr. O’Neil, an excellent 
Catholic, received us with all the assiduousness that sincere attachment to the 
true religion can inspire. We were visited at once by others who were sim- 


1 Montgomery, Montgomery County, Alabama. 

2 Toscalousa, now Tuscaloosa, Tuscaloosa County, Alabama. This was the 
capital of the state of Alabama from 1826 to 1846. 

3 Huntsville, Madison County, Alabama. 

4 Moulton, Lawrence County, Alabama. 

5 Florence, Lauerdale County, Alabama. 
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ilarly minded as he, and who contended for the honor of offering hospitality 
to the messengers of God. We said Mass in his parlor; we there baptized 
several infants, and on the following Sunday M. Challon preached at the 
Town Hall, where an audience of good number for that region listened with 
the greatest attention, and one might say with a kind of veneration. ‘That 
same day we had the satisfaction of seeing a good old man of the neigh- 
borhood make his First Holy Communion, a Protestant converted by the 
reading of the good gazettes of America, and especially by some of the 
excellent books which our Bishops distribute with the greatest zeal and with 
much fruit. The following Tuesday we gave Holy Communion to sev- 
eral ladies who had not had this happiness for a certain number of years, and 
their husbands prepared themselves by Confession to receive the same favor 
in a short time. For in proportion as Confession is odious in the eyes of 
Protestants, so do our good American Catholics come forward eagerly to ful- 
fil what they call “their duty”. 


You understand, my dear mother, that I cannot contribute to all these 
good works except by my desires and my prayers, because I only know but 
very little English and all the inhabitants of these districts speak no other 
language. However, I have just fulfilled today, with an unspeakable sense 
of consolation, the function of a missionary. M. Challon having been ob- 
liged to perform a marriage ceremony 15 leagues from here, I found my- 
self alone in Moulton and for the first time obliged to speak English. I 
leave you to imagine my embarassment, especially for the first few days. 
Eventually, in some way or other I am beginning to make my way out. I 
took advantage of the circumstance to administer, myself, the holy Baptism. It 
was the baptism of the children of M. G—. I was chosen for god-father. In 
America I never refuse this offer. There was some question of dispensing 
with a god-mother; certain misunderstandings between this family and that, 
from which such persons might be chosen, presented an obstacle You may 
judge that Charity made no profit by it at all. There was positive refusal, in 
spite of all that was said by M. Challon and myself. Finally, on the eve 
of the day chosen for the ceremony, I made new efforts, and by my English 
eloquence, I at last obtained what I desired so ardently. The baptisms were 
postponed to the day after tomorrow; the god-mothers were chosen and all 
concerned betook themselves to the apartment where the altar had been 
erected. I put on the sacerdotal vestments; a god-father by proxy was 
present; three young ladies, truly devout, held by the hand three charming 
children robed all in white; three other little negro children of the same age 
were also presented to be regenerated in the pure water, and I proceeded to 
the ceremony. My questions and some prayers were spoken in English, and 
this was the first time that I spoke this language in public. Everything went 
on wonderfully well, these happy children were anointed with the holy oil 
and washed in the laver of salvation; the spectators were deeply moved; I 
myself could not but be moved also and I celebrated the Holy Mysteries for 
these new Christians. All these families are now reconciled; forgotten al- 
ready are the sources of discord which the Demon stirs up among the 
children of God. All are filled with joy, the fatted calf is killed, and I am 
expected for the feast—It is impossible to express what a missionary feels 
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when heaven deigns to grant some blessings upon his ministry and when he 
beholds an increase in the number of the true adorers. What will it be if 
ever I have the consolation of being able to preach in English®! Oh! this I 
desire, I assure you, with keenest ardor. The apostle should not think that 
he is sent just to baptise, but rather to preach. We will continue on our 
course for several weeks. I shall give you the detail of other successes 
which the Good God doubtless has in store for us, and then I shall go and 
plunge myself into the midst of an American family, so that I may devote 
myself during several months to the study of English. 

However, Monseigneur, our Bishop, is alone at Mobile, alone to direct 
the Seminary, to administer the parish and to superintend our large building 
operations at Springhill; and why alone? because we lack priests. The good 
ecclesiastics of the Diocese of Lyons and of other parts of France so well 
supplied with ministers of the altar should therefore give a thought to our 
poor diocese! What abundant harvest offers itself! Ah! I hope that apostolic 
zeal will inflame some of them and that they will soon come to share in our 
labors and have a part in our merits! Our pecuniary resources are likewise 
feeble indeed, our travels are costly and our Catholics in general are not 
rich. Will you, dear mother, gather together all that the charity of the 
good people of Lyons may offer you for the infant mission of Mobile. We 
have already contracted debts at Lyons; that would aid us to pay them, and 
assure all those persons that we will not be ungrateful. God hears the prayers 
of his ministers, but it seems He is even more tender toward the longings of 
his missionaries. 

My health, which is the least matter, is very good; I have hardly been ill 
one instant since my arrival in America And you, my dear mother; how are 
you now? I have not had news since Easter, and that seems to me a long time 
indeed. I presume that several letters are crossing the seas now, to tell me 
that you are well, and all my dear and large family too, of whom I wish to 
have news often and in the smallest details. Please do not forget me to M. 
Miolland and M. Beteny, and to all those who are so kind as to recall still the 
memory of such a poor missionary. 

For yourself, please accept the renewed homage of respectful devotion 
with which I have the honor to be, 

My dearest Mother, 
' Your very humble and devoted son, 
MatuHiaAs LorAS, 
Missionary of Lyons and Mobile. 


6 Since the Catholics of Mobile were chiefly of French origin, there was no 
lack of labor for Father Loras, even before he acquired a knowledge of 
English. 
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A Catholic Indian Congress and a Memorial to Father DeSmet.—A not- 
able Catholic Indian Congress was held on the Yankton Indian Reservation, 
South Dakota, from August 7th to 11th, 1915. Delegates to the number of 
2,000, representing over 15,000 Indians, assembled at the call of their mission- 
aries and an elaborate program ,was carried out under the direction of the 
Rev. Henry I. Westropp, S.J., resident missionary of the Yanktons. 

The congress was opened on August 7th by a Mass celebrated by the 
Rev. Philip B. Gordon, himself a Chippewa, who has charge of Catholic 
Indian interests at the Haskell Institute, a government Indian school, at 
Lawrence, Kansas, and who is also connected with the Bureau of Catholic 
Indian Missions of Washington, D. C. 

On Sunday, August 8th, the Rt. Rev. Bishop O’Gorman of Sioux Falls 
assisted at the congress. Other notables in attendance were: The Rt. Rev. 
Bernard Murphy, O.8.B., Abbot of Sacred Heart Abbey, Oklahoma; the 
Very Rev. William H. Ketcham, director of the Bureau of Catholic Indian 
Missions, Washington, D. C.; the Rev. Henry I. Westropp, S.J., of the 
Yankton reservation; the Rev. Francis J. Rudden, S.J., of the Rosebud res- 
ervation, S. Dakota; the Rev. P. Sialm, S.J., of the Pine Ridge reservation, 
S. Dakota; Father Ambrose, O.S.B., of the Standing Rock reservation, 5. 
Dakota; the Rev. John Santee, of the Niobrara reservation, Nebraska; the 
Rev. G, J. Walsh, Sioux Falls, S. Dakota. Mass was celebrated again by 
Father Gordon, assisted by many Sioux altar boys. 

During the days of the congress a series of public meetings were held and 
were addressed by the various missionaries and by Sioux orators. Meanwhile 
the visiting priests were busily engaged in the administration of the Sacra- 
ments. One thousand Indians approached Holy Communion, two hundred 
were confirmed and more than fifty adults were baptized. On the closing day 
of the congress several hundred men and women registered a pledge of 
abstinence from intoxicating liquors. 

Among the interesting features of the congress was a public banding 
together of twelve prominent Sioux laymen, who pledged themselves to assist 
the missionaries in the evangelization of the Sioux. 

The Yankton Congress is noteworthy as being the first Sioux congress to 
include an official representation from Oklahoma. There were present two 
delegations from Oklahoma, one from the Quapows of Northern Oklahoma, 
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and the other from the Choctaws of the southern part of the state. There 
were also present at the congress delegations from the Winnebago tribe in 
Nebraska, the Chippewa tribe of Minnesota and Wisconsin, besides those of 
the Niobrara, Rosebud, Standing Rock and Pine Ridge reservations, and those 
et the Cheyenne River, Crow Creek, Sisseton and Yankton. 

The Indian Congress sent to Rome a message of filial greeting and devo- 
tion to Pope Benedict XV and received in return a cablegram from Cardinal 
Gasparri, conveying the apostolic blessing of the Holy Father. 


The Yankton Indian Congress, which was held near the stations of 
Ravinia and Greenwood, S. Dakota, has also the interest of an historical 
celebration, inasmuch as it added to the work of the congress itself a very 
noteworthy memorial ceremony in. honor of the great Indian missionary 
Father DeSmet, the pioneer Apostle of the Indians of the West and North- 
west. 

Father DeSmet first came among the Sioux Indians of what is now Dakota 
about May 11th, 1839; the Indian Congress of the summer of 1915 celebrates 
therefore, approximately a seventy-fifth anniversary. The event was com- 
memorated by the congress on the afternoon of August 8th, when a memorial 
church in honor of Father DeSmet was solemnly blessed. This church was 
donated by Mr. Henry Heide of New York, who was present at the cere- 
mony. The Rt. Rev. Abbot Murphy of Oklahoma officiated at the dedication 
and the sermon was preached by the Very Rev. William Ketcham of Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

The heroic Indian missionary, Father DeSmet!, was born at Termonde, 
Belgium, in the year 1801. He came to America in 1821 and entered the 
Jesuit novitiate at Whitemarsh, Maryland. Later he was sent to the newly- 
established Jesuit house at Florissant, Missouri, with the intention that he 
devote himself to Indian missionary work. 

His first missionary tour was to the Pottawatomies, in 1838, and resulted 
in the establishment of St. Joseph’s Mission at Council Bluffs, Iowa. It was 
from here that he undertook, in 1839, an excursion among the Sioux in what 


is now Dakota. 
His noted Indian missionary career properly began with his mission, in 


1840, to the Flathead Indians in the far Northwest. His journey of 1840 


1See the recent Life of Father DeSmet, SJ., by E. Laveille, S.J. Author- 
ized translation by Marion Lindsay. New York, P. J. Kennedy and Sons, 
1915. See also Father Peter DeSmet—Mighty Sower, an article by the 


Rev. Joseph M. Corrigan, D.D., in the Records of the American Catholic 
Historical Society, Vol. XXVII, No. 2, June, 1916. 
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into the Rocky Mountain country, with the return trip, covered nearly 5,000 
miles. In the following year he undertook a second journey to the same 
region and founded St. Mary’s Mission, some thirty miles from the present 
Missoula, Montana. 

Realizing the magnitude of the task before him, he went to Europe in 1843, 
to solicit funds and workers and returned with these to the Northwest by sea, 
rounding Cape Horn and landing at the mouth of the Columbia river. He 
again visited the Rocky Mountains and founded a second mission, that of St. 
Ignatius, on Clark’s Fork of the Columbia river. The Blackfeet Indians, 
farther north, being a constant menace to the other tribes, he visited them 
in 1846, secured their friendship and left one of his associates to found a 
mission among thm. 

In September, 1846, Father DeSmet relinquished the mission work into the 
hands of his companions and returned to St. Louis. This was the end of his 
permanent residence among the Indians, but by no means the end of his 
work for them. He now entered upon a new phase of his career. His work 
among the Indians had met with most remarkable success. “His almost 
inexplicable and seemingly instantaneous ascendancy over every tribe with 
which he came in contact, and his writings which had made him famous in 
both hemispheres, caused the United States Government to look to him for 
help in its difficulties with the red men, and to invest him with a public 
character”. 


_ In 1851 he assisted, at the request of the Government, at a general meeting 
of Indian tribes near Laramie, Wyo., and pacified the 10,000 Indians, who 
were aroused at the influx of white settlers. Again, in 1859, he accompanied 
General Harney to Oregon and acted as intermediary between the Indian 
chiefs and representatives of the Government. At the time of the Sioux 
uprising of 1862 he was again asked to assist the Government. Father 
DeSmet felt that the whites were somewhat to blame and was at first un- 
willing to lend aid to a punitive expedition. But on second urging in 1867, he 
consented to go as peacemaker to the Sioux, not, however, as agent of the 
Government in the eyes of the Indians, but as the representative of God. As 
such he was received with highest regard by the Indians, who made promises 
to him of future peace, such as they were unwilling to concede to any of the 
Government agents, In the following year, 1868, DeSmet accompanied the 
peace commissioners to Fort Rice in the Dakota territory, where peace was 
concluded at a great council representing 50,000 Indians. The peace com- 
missioners, Harney, Sanborn and Terry, in a letter dated July 3rd, 1868, 
expressed their deep sense of obligation and gratitude to Father DeSmet, 
saying that without him the peace could not have been concluded. 
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Father DeSmet has left us in his own writings an account of his heroic 
and adventurous career. His writings are an important source of knowledge 
of Indian manners, customs and beliefs, and a revelation of his own admir- 
able character. He seemed to possess some peculiar power over the Indian 
tribes of the vast region which he covered. He is the greatest of our Indian 
missionaries and admittedly the best friend our Indians ever had. 

Beginning with the year 1839, Father DeSmet worked in Dakota at inter- 
vals up ‘to the year 1870. By that time other missionaries had come into this 
field. Father Augustine Ravoux, the pioneer missionary of the diocese of St. 
Paul, visited Dakota in 1842 and 1845. The coming of white settlers into 
Dakota drew the attention of missionaries away from the Indians to some 
extent. However, under Bishop Marty, first Bishop of Sioux Falls, special 
arrangements were made for the care of the Indians. The Benedictine 
Fathers were put in charge of the northern Sioux, and later the Jesuits were 
entrusted with the Rosebud and Pine Ridge reservations. 

The labors of Father DeSmet in Dakota are dealt with in an article by 
the Rev. Edwin O’Hara, in Acta et Dicta, Vol. III, No. 2, July, 1914. 


A .Catholic Indian Congress was held in North Dakota, on the Fort 
Totten reservation, August 7th to 9th, 1915. The central figures of this meet- 
ing were the Rt. Rev. Bishop O’Reilly of Fargo and the veteran missionary, 
Father Jerome Hunt, O.S.B., of the Fort Totten reservation. 


The Twelfth Annual Convention of the Catholic Educational Association 
was held in St. Paul, on June 28th to July ist, 1915. At the opening Mass 
on June 29th, in the Cathedral, Archbishop Ireland preached the sermon, 
which has been published in pamphlet form by The Catholic Mind (Vol. XIII, 
No. 14, July 22, 1915). The proceedings of the convention are to be found in 
the printed report published by the Association. (Report of the Proceedings 
of the Twelfth Annual Meeting of the Catholic Educational Association, 1651 
East Main St., Columbus, Ohio.) 


The Sixtieth General Convention of the German Roman Catholic Central 
Verein was held in St. Paul on August 8th to 11th, 1915. The convention 
was opened by solemn Pontifical Mass, celebrated by His Excellency, Arch- 
bishop Bonanza, Apostolic Delegate. The report of the proceedings of the 
convention is published by the Central Verein. (Officieller Bericht iiber die 
Sechszigste Generalversammlung des D.R.K.C.V., Temple Building, St. Louis, 
Mo.) 
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The Catholic Bulletin of St, Paul publishes in its issue of October 2, 1915 
and February 5, 1916, two very interesting articles by the Rev. Simon Lampe, 
O.S.B., Indian missionary stationed at Cloquet in the diocese of Duluth. 
These articles describe two missionary visits to the pagan Chippewa, Bois 
Fort Indians of the Nett Lake reservation in Koochiching County, in north- 
ern Minnesota. On September 9th, 1915, Father Lampe paid his first visit to 
Nett Lake. This was the first time that a priest had ever come to these 
Indians and the first time that the Holy Mass was offered up among them. 
Father Lampe found some few Catholic Indians who had known the “black- 
robe” in other regions. On January 13th, 1916, he paid a second visit to Nett 
Lake and this time he recorded the first Christian baptism ever recorded there. 
We regret that we cannot reproduce in full these interesting articles, which 
have all the charm of pioneer missionary records. The Catholic Bulletin of 
August 28th, 1915, also contains an interesting article by the Rev. Henry I. 
Westropp, S.J., now of the Yankton reservation, S. Dakota, in which he re- 


cords missionary notes of Indian work on the Pine Ridge reservation, S. 
Dakota. 


The Rt. Rev. James Trrobec, titular Bishop of Lycopolis, and formerly 
Bishop of St. Cloud, Minn., celebrated the fiftieth anniversary of his ordin- 
ation to the holy priesthood, on September 8th, 1915, at his residence in 
Brockway, Minn. There were present on the occasion to congratulate the 
Right Reverend Bishop, the present Bishop of St. Cloud, the Rt. Rev. Joseph 
F. Busch, the Rt. Rev. Abbot Engel, O.S.B., of St. John’s Abbey, College- 
ville, and about fifty priests. 

Bishop Trobec was born in Billichgraz, Carniola, Austria, on July 10, 1838. 
He completed his studies in St. Vincent’s College, Pa., and was ordained priest 
in the Cathedral of St. Paul by Bishop Grace, on September 8, 1865. After 
a few months spent at Belle Prairie, Minn., he was appointed pastor in 
Wabasha, Minn., where he labored until 1887. He was then appointed pastor 
of the Parish of St. Agnes in St. Paul, and continued his charge there 
until his appointment as Bishop of St. Cloud, in September, 1897. He re- 
signed the see of St. Cloud on April 14, 1914, and was thereupon appointed 
titular Bishop of Lycopolis. 


The Rt. Rev. Thomas O’Gorman, Bishop of Sioux Falls, South Dakota, 
celebrated the fiftieth anniversary of his ordination to the holy priesthood 
on October 27, 1915. A banquet was served at the Carpenter Hotel in Sioux 
Falls, at which the clergy of the diocese of Sioux Falls tendered their con- 
gratulations to the Bishop and presented him with a purse of six thousand 
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dollars. Present on the occasion were the Most Rev. Archbishop Ireland of 
St. Paul, the Right Rev. Bishops McGolrick of Duluth, Heffron of Winona, 
Lawler, Auxiliary Bishop of St. Paul, and Garrigan of Sioux City. Ad- 
dresses were spoken by the visiting prelates and, on behalf of the clergy of 
Sioux Falls diocese, by Monsignor Thomas A. Flynn, Vicar-general, and Rev. 
D. F. Desmond of Huron, S. D. 

Bishop O’Gorman was born in Boston, on May 1, 1843. He received his 
early education in Chicago and in St. Paul, coming here with his parents in 
1852. The following year he and the present Archbishop of St. Paul were 
sent to France to study for the priesthood in the seminary of Meximieux. 
On his return he was ordained priest by Bishop Grace in St. Paul, on Nov- 
ember 5, 1865. From 1867 to 1878 he was pastor of St. John’s parish, Roch- 
ester, Minn. For the next four years he was engaged in giving missions in 
various parts of the United States with the Paulist fathers. He was then 
appointed pastor of the Church of the Immaculate Conception, Faribault, 
Minn. In 1885 he was made president of the newly-opened St. Thomas 
Seminary and professor of dogmatic theology there. In 1890 he joined the 
faculty of the Catholic University of Washington, D. C., as professor of 
Church History, a position which he occupied until his appointment, in 1895, 
to the episcopal see of Sioux Falls. He was a member of the Taft Com- 
mission appointed by President Roosevelt to go io Rome and negotiate with 
His Holiness, Pope Leo XIII, in regard to the disposition of the church 
property in the Philippine Islands. Bishop O’Gorman is the author of 
“A History of the Catholic Church in the United States”. 


The Rev. Chrysostom Verwyst, O.S.B., of the Church of 'the Holy Family, 
Bayfield, Wisconsin, celebrated the fiftieth anniversary of his ordination to 
the holy priesthood on July 14, 1915. Father Chrysostom is one of the oldest 
missionaries to the Chippewa Indians in the Northwest. He is an authority 
on matters relating to the Chippewa language and to Chippewa history and 
missionary history. He has also accomplished untold good for the Indians 
in his long career among them. He is an honorary member of the Catholic 
Historical Society and a contributor to the present issue of Acta et Dicta. 


The Rev. Cornelius Wittmann, O.S.B., of St. John’s University, College- 
ville, Minn,, celebrated the sixtieth anniversary of his ordination to the holy 
priesthood, on May 17, 1916. The venerable Father Cornelius was born in 
the year 1828. He was ordained priest by Bishop Cretin, the first Bishop 
of St. Paul, in the year 1856. At the celebration in May, the Rt. Rev. Bishop 
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Trobec, a life long friend of Father Cornelius, preached a sermon in which 
he reviewed his long and meritorious: career as missionary and educator. 


The Rt. Rev. John J. Lawler, titular Bishop of Major Hermopolis, and 
Auxiliary Bishop of the diocese of St. Paul, was appointed Bishop of Lead, S. 
Dakota, on January 29, 1916. Bishop Lawler was enthroned in the Cathedral 
of Lead on May 4, 1916. Before his departure from St. Paul, farewell ban- 
quets were tendered to Bishop Lawler by the clergy and laity of the city. 
The ceremony at Lead was presided over by Bishop O’Gorman of Sioux Falls. 

Bishop Lawler was born in Rochester, Minn., in 1862. He studied at St. 
Francis Seminary, Milwaukee, and at the American College in Louvain, 
Belgium, where he was ordained in 1885. Returning to St. Paul, he was 
successively professor in the St. Thomas Seminary for one year and pastor 
of St. Luke’s parish in St. Paul until 1896, when he was made pastor of the 
Cathedral. He was appointed Auxiliary Bishop of St. Paul in 1910 and con- 
secrated on May 19th of that year. 


The benediction of the Rt. Rev. Abbot Placidus Hoenerbach, O.S.B., 
elected Abbot of St. Mary’s Abbey, Richardton, N. Dakota, took place at the 
Abbey on October 5, 1915. Bishop Wehrle of Bismarck was the officiating 
prelate. 

Abbot Placidus was born in Cologne, Germany. He entered the Bene- 
dictine Order at Richardton in 1894. He labored successively at Devils Lake, 
N. Dakota, in the state of California, and at Yankton, S. Dakota. 


A memorial volume is being prepared which will contain the names of all 
who have contributed to the erection of the new Cathedral of St. Paul. The 
volume will be placed prominently in one of the cathedral chapels. It will be 
a fine work of book-maker’s art. The names of donors will be handsomely 
transcribed on sheets of parchment, 18 by 24 inches in size, and the whole 
bound in Russia leather, beautifully worked. 


Considerable progress has been made toward the completion of the var- 
ious chapels in the new Cathedral. The entire sum for the decoration of the 
Chapel of St. Peter, about $28,000, has been donated by Mrs. Mary McCahill, 
of Lake City, Minn. Plans for this chapel are finished, contracts are let, and 
the actual work will be begun soon. The Chapel of St. Joseph will be com- 
pleted by funds gathered by the Sisters of St. Joseph. Contracts for this 
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chapel have already been let. The Chapel of Our Lady is being provided for 
by the Catholic women of St. Paul. Funds are now being raised and plans 
are in preparation. The Cathedral will also have a chapel dedicated to St. 
Paul and a series of smaller chapels surrounding the ambulatory, dedicated to 
the great missionary apostles of the races which make up the population of 
the Northwest. 


The Pro-cathedral of St. Mary in Minneapolis was solemnly dedicated on 
its patronal feast-day, the Feast of the Assumption of the Blessed Virgin 
Mary, August 15, 1915. Archbishop Ireland officiated at the ceremony and 
preached the sermon. The Pro-cathedral had been used for divine service 
for some time before its solemn dedication. It was opened informally 
on May 31, 1914, as recorded in Acta et Dicta of July, 1914 (vol. ITI, no. 2, 
page 330). On that occasion The Catholic Bulletin of St. Paul printed a 
memorial number (May 30, 1914), which reviewed the history of the Pro- 
cathedral project and the whole history of the Pro-cathedral parish. 


Distinct evidence of the present growth of the Church in the province of 
St. Paul is to be seen in the number of new churches built, the new parishes 
organized, the new schools, and other institutions of religion, education and 
charity. 


During the past year the Italian Catholics of the city of St. Paul have 
erected a new church of which they may well be proud. It is the Church of 
the Holy Redeemer, located on College Avenue between St. Peter and Rice 
Streets, which was dedicated on January 9, 1916. It is a brick structure, 
seating about 600 and costing about $25,000. The Italian congregation of St. 
Paul is not large nor wealthy. For many years the congregation worshipped 
in the basement chapel of the old Cathedral. When the old Cathedral was 
razed, in 1914, the basement chapel of the Church of the Assumption was 
secured and occupied while plans were being made for the new church. An 
article recording the history of the Italian parish down to 1909 is to be found 
in Acta et Dicta of July, 1910 (vol. II, No. 2). Since 1909 the Rev. Nicolas 
C. Odone has been succeeded as pastor by the Rev. O. R. Balducci and the 
present pastor, the Rev. H. Ciebattone. 


This past year has also seen the organization of a new parish and the 
erection of a new church in the Hamline district in St. Paul. The new parish 


of St. Columba follows upon the rapid growth of the city in that section. 
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The new church is a frame and stucco building, seating about 500 and costing 
about $20,000. It was dedicated on November 14, 1915. The Rev. Michael 
Casey is the pastor. 


In Minneapolis the new parish of St. Bridget has been organized in the 
northern part of the city. This section was formerly part of the Ascension 
parish. The increase of residents necessitated the formation of a new parish. 
The new Church of St. Bridget is a modest building, seating about 500 and 
costing $9,000. It will give place in time to a more pretentious church. The 
Rev. James Donahoe is the pastor. 


In the diocese of St. Paul, outside the Twin Ciites, the following churches 
were dedicated within the past year: 
St. Mary’s Church, Franklyn, Wright County, 
The Rev. Stepren Zdechlik, Pastor. 


St. Agatha’s Church, Coates, 

The Rev. Michael M. Ryan, Pastor. 
St. Raphael’s Church, Springfield, 

The Rev. Henry Fey, Pastor. 


St. Catherine’s Church, Redwood Falls, 
The Rev. Joseph Tomek, Pastor. 


New churches are being built and cornerstones have been laid at 


Marshall, Church of the Holy Redeemer, 

The Rev. George Carlin, Pastor. 
North St. Paul, St. Peter’s Church, 

The Rev. Peter Lang, Pastor. 
Buffalo, St. Francis Church, 

The Rev. Joseph Heinz, Pastor. 


At Belle Plaine (Church of the Sacred Heart, the Rev. Thomas Minogue, 
Pastor) and Madison (St. Michael’s Church, the Rev. Valentine Schiffrer, 
Pastor) the parish churches have been remodeled and enlarged. 

At Benson (St. Francis’ Church, the Rev. P. M. Shea, Pastor) plans are 
prepared for a new church. 

The Church of St. Thomas at St. Paul Park, formerly a mission attached 
to the Cathedral of St. Paul, now has as resident pastor the Rev. P. J. Hart. 
The Church of the Visitation at Danvers, Swift County, formerly a mission 


attached to the parish of Benson, now has as resident pastor the Rev. i fore 7. 
Hurst. 
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In the diocese of Bismarck the following churches were dedicated during 
the past year: 
St. Anthony’s Church, St. Anthony, Morton County, 
The Rey. A. Fuchs, O.S.B., Pastor. 
St. Michael’s Church, Sentinel Butte, Golden Valley County, 
The Rev. Otto Wolpers, Pastor. 
A new church is being erected at Van Hook and a new parish has been 
organized at Killdeer. 


In the diocese of Duluth the following churches were dedicated within the 
past year: 
Church of the Immaculate Conception, Eveleth, 
The Rev. E. Dominicis, Pastor. 
St. Isidore’s Church, Sturgeon Lake, 
The Rev. S. T. Meger, Pastor. 
St. Agnes’ Church, Walker, 
The Rev. S. Frydrychowicz, Pastor. 
Church of the Holy Family, McGregor, 
The Rev. A. Turbiaux, Pastor. 
A church is also being erected at Cook, St. Louis County, and at Buhl, 
formerly a mission of Hibbing, the Rev. P. J. Moloney has been appointed 
resident pastor. 


In the diocese of Crookston the following new churches have been dedi- 
cated during the past year: 
St. Peter’s Church, Gentilly, 
The Rev. E. Lheilon, Pastor. 
Church of the Holy Rosary, Detroit, 
The Rev. Charles Cannon, O.S.B., Pastor. 
St. Mary’s Church, Two Inlets, 
The Rev. M. J. Noesen, Pastor. 
St. John’s Church, Alma, 
The Rev. A. Drewnicki, Pastor. 
Church of SS. Peter and Paul, Warren, 
The Rev. John P. Funk, Pastor. 
Church of the Blessed Sacrament, Greenbush, 
The Rev. H. Skopowski, Pastor. 
St, Patrick’s Church, Kelliher, 
The Rev. A. Bertrand, Pastor. 
St. Joseph’s Church, Fertile, 
The Rev. J. Perin Laurent, Pastor. 
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Churches are in course of erection at Argyle and Williams. The Church 
of St. Philip at Bemidji has been enlarged at a cost of $10,000. A new 
mission has been established at Cayo by the Rev. E. Bossus of Baudette. 


In the diocese of Fargo new churches have been built at: 

Michigan, St. Lawrence Church, 

The Rev. J. J. McDonald, Pastor. 
Orrin, St. Matthias’ Church, 

The Rev. F. Bubik, Pastor. 
Napoleon, St. Philip’s Church, 

The Rev. J. Zimmerman, Pastor. 
Ardoch, St. John’s Church, 

The Rev. John Maxwell, Pastor. 

A new parish has been established in the city of Fargo and a new church 
is to be built there soon. New churches are building at Stirnum (St. 
Vincent’s Church, the Rev. P. B. Fogarty, Pastor), Geneseo (St. Martin’s 
Church, the Rev. John R. Maluszyki, Pastor), and Forbes, Dickey County 
(the Rev. Joseph Berne, Pastor). 


In the diocese of Lead a new parish has been organized and a new church 
is soon to be built at St. Onge. 


In the diocese of St. Cloud new churches have been dedicated during the 

past year at: 
St. Nicholas, Stearns County, St. Nicholas’ Church, 
The Rev. G. Schollenberger, Pastor. 
Brooten, St. Donatus’ Church, 
The Rev. S. Kuzniak, Pastor. 
New churches are in course of erection at: 
Kent, St. Thomas Church, 
The Rev. J. A. Schritz, Pastor. 
Belle River, St. Michael’s Church, 
The Rev. E. J. Steinach, Pastor. 

New parishes have been organized at Waite Park and Elbow Lake, and 
new churches are to be built or are already building there, and also at Brush- 
ville and Sedan. St. Edward’s Church at Princeton (the Rev. J. Willen- 
brink, Pastor) has been remodeled and enlarged to twice its former capacity. 


The diocese of Sioux Falls is to have a new Cathedral in the city of Sioux 
Falls. The plans have been prepared by Mr. E. L. Masqueray, the architect 
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of the St. Paul Cathedral. The foundation work on the Sioux Falls 
Cathedral is already flnished. The building will cost about $250,000. 


In the diocese of Sioux Falls, new churches were dedicated within the 
past year at: 


Conde, Church of St. John the Baptist, 
The Rev. Luke Murphy, Pastor. 

Flandreau, Church of SS. Simon and Jude, 
The Rev. George Kelly, Pastor. 


In the diocese of Winona the new Church of St. Leo has been erected at 
Pipestone. The Rev. Joseph Mangan is the Pastor. 


The parish of St. Lawrence in Minneapolis has been entrusted to the care 
of the Paulist fathers. The Rev. James J. Devery, C.S.P., and the Rev. Peter 
L, O’Regan, C.S.P., assumed charge of the parish in September, 1915. Within 
the limits of this parish is located the Minnesota State University, and the 
appointment of the Paulist fathers to this parish is intended especially to 
provide the Catholic students of the University with all the advantages they 
should enjoy in the way of spiritual care, supervision and direction. For sev- 
eral years the Paulists have been doing this kind of work in various parts of 
the country, and with eminent satisfaction to all concerned. At the University 
of Minnesota there has been for years an organization of the Catholic stu- 
dents, of which the pastor of the Church of St. Lawrence has been spiritual 
director. The coming of the Paulist fathers has given a new impetus to the 
activity of this organization, and especially there has been a renewal of in- 
terest in the affairs of the organization among its alumni members. 


St. John’s Academy, Jamestown, N. Dakota, in the diocese of Fargo, 
celebrated the twenty-fifth anniversary of its foundation on October 20, 1915. 
St. John’s Academy was the first Catholic educational institution established 
in the newly-erected diocese of Jamestown, now the diocese of Fargo, after 
the consecration of the Rt. Rev. John Shanley as first Bishop of the see in 
the year 1889. The Academy began with one small building presided over by 
Mother Catherine and three assistant sisters of St. Joseph. During the 
quarter of a century the Academy has kept pace with the growth and devel- 
opment of the state of North Dakota. It now numbers a corps of twenty- 
seven sisters, directed by Mother Annunciata, and is housed in several 
buildings. 

The jubilee celebration included Solemn High Mass, celebrated by the Rev. 
Edward J. Geraghty, pastor of St. James’ Church, Jamestown, and a jubilee 
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sermon preached by the Rt. Rev. Bishop O’Reilly of Fargo. A large number 
of priests from various parts of the state were present. An afternoon reception 
was held at the Academy, and in the evening a musical program was rendered 
in the new auditorium, St. Cecelia’s Hall. | 


The growth of the Church and the spread of its benign influence is fur- 
ther evidenced in the number of new schools that have been built. The 
Church recognizes both the importance of education and the truth that the 
‘best method of education is that which gives place to religion, with all its 
power to fill the heart and to train the will. 

In the diocese of St. Paul new schools have been erected or are in course 
of erection in the parish of St. Stephen in Minneapolis, and in the parishes 
of New Prague, Le Sueur Center, Madison, West Newton, Cologne and New 
Market. 

In the diocese of Bismarck a new school has been built at Sheffield. 

In the diocese of Duluth a new school has been opened at Virginia. 

In the diocese of Fargo new schools have been dedicated and are being 
built at Valley City, Mantador, Lidgerwood, Sheldon, and in the two parishes 
of St. Mary and St. Michael in Grand Forks. 

In the diocese of Lead the Indian school of the St. Francis Mission, 
which was destroyed by fire, has been rebuilt. 

In the diocese of St. Cloud new schools have been built or are being buiit 
at Meier Grove, New Munich, Freeport, Wadena, Breckenridge, Pearl Lake, 
Cold Spring, Effington and in the parish of St. John Cantius in St. Cloud. 

In the diocese of Sioux Falls a new school has been built at Aberdeen. 

In the diocese of Winona new schools have been built at Wells and 


Fairmont. 


During the past year the sum of $40,000 was contributed by the citizens of 


Minneapolis to the aid of the Catholic Orphan Asylum of that city. The col- 
lection was taken up by means of a “whirlwind campaign”, directed by Mr. 
Charles J. Sheffield of Cleveland, Ohio. The total sum of $40,000 was col- 
lected in six days. The Minneapolis Orphan Asylum was established in 1886. 
It has always been supported by voluntary donations. This general public 
appeal was made by reason of a new building recently erected, and some much 
needed repairs. A similar campaign will be conducted in St. Paul in Sep- 
tember, 1916, for the benefit of the Sisters of the Good Shepherd. 
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An extensive addition is being made to St. Mary’s Hospital of Minne- 
apolis, conducted by the Sisters of St. Joseph. A new six-story building is 
being erected, thoroughly planned and equipped for hospital purposes. In 
St. Paul also, an extensive addition of the same kind has been begun at St. 
Joseph’s Hospital, conducted also by the Sisters of St. Joseph. 


A new diocesan Orphanage and Infirmatory has been erected in the city of 
Duluth. The cost of its erection, about $35,000, was donated by Mr. Thomas 
Feigh of Duluth. 


The sum of about $17,000 was raised in the city of Duluth, to pay off the 
indebtedness of the St. James Orphanage in that city. 


In Duluth, furthermore, a ten days’ campaign of collection for the benefit 
of St. Mary’s Hospital reached a total sum of about $40,000. 


A campaign of collection in ‘the city of Fargo, N. Dakota, for the benefit of 
St. John’s Hospital of that city, resulted in a sum of about $40,000. The 
hospital plans an extensive enlargement and has made a beginning of this in 
the past year by the erection of a new Nurses’ Home and Training School 
at a cost of $60,000. 


An entirely new hospital is being erected at Minot, in the diocese of Bis- 
marck, N. Dakota. The Sisters of St. Joseph are in charge of the institu- 
tion. It is to be thoroughly up to date in every respect and to cost $110,000. 


A new hospital was dedicated at Little Falls, Minn., in tftie afocese of 
St. Cloud, on June 15, 1916. The Franciscan Sisters have charge of the 
institution. It is a three story building, thoroughly up to date, and costing 
$60,000. 


Bishop Busch of St. Cloud has instituted a new diocesan monthly maga- 
zine entitled, “My Message.’ The first issue appeared on January 1, 1916. 
“My Message’ is an attractively printed periodical of instructive reading 
matter and serves also as an official organ for diocesan news and announce- 
ments. It is printed both in English and German and has attained a wide 
circulation in the diocese of St. Cloud. The cover illustrations picture the 


churches, schools and other institutions of the diocese. 
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An important undertaking recently inaugurated in the city of St. Cloud 
is the St. Cloud Institute. The club-house formerly belonging to the parish 
of the Immaculate Conception is being remodeled and its scope enlarged. 
It is to serve as a social and educational center for Catholic life in St. Cloud. 


The Rev. James A. Byrnes of the St. Paul Seminary has been appointed 
diocesan director of the Society for the Propagation of the Faith. He will 
have charge of all matters regarding collections and contributions for the 
work of this society in the diocese of St. Paul in support of home and 


foreign missions. 


At a meeting of the delegates of the St. Vincent de Paul Councils of 
the entire United States, held in Washington, D. C. on November 21 and 
22, 1915, the Particular Council of St. Paul was represented by its president, 
Mr. James C. Nolan and Mr, C. J. McConville. 

The meeting in Washington resolved upon a reorganization of the coun- 
cils of the country. A new Superior Council was established in Washington, 
subordinate directly to the Council General in Paris, France. Under the 
Washington Superior Council will be Metropolitan Central Councils in the 
various ecclesiastical provinces and these will report to the Superior Council 
of Washington. 

Beginning with January 1, 1917, the present St. Vincent’s Quarterly 
magazine will be published monthly as The National Catholic Monthly 
Magazine. Its scope. will embrace everything pertaining to Catholic charity 
work in the entire country. A special department will deal with the work 
of the St. Vincent de Paul Society. The Rev. John A. Ryan, D.D. of the 
Catholic University and formerly of the St. Paul Seminary will be the 
editor of this magazine, 

In accordance with these resolutions a Metropolitan Central Council has 
been established in St. Paul, with jurisdiction over all councils in the eccle- 
siastical province of St. Paul. A new impetus has thereby been given to 
the work of the St. Vincent de Paul Society in St. Paul and Minneapolis. 

The Society of St. Vincent de Paul in the United States sustained a 
great loss in the death of the President of the Superior Council, Mr. Thomas 
M. Mulry, on March 10, 1916. The May issue of the St. Vincent’s Quarterly 
(Vol. XXI, No. 2) is a memorial number dedicated to Mr. Mulry. The 
following tribute to him is that of Archbishop Ireland: 

“A ‘model Catholic layman’ is the epitaph which, in justice, we should 
write in memory of Thomas M. Mulry. 
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Because he was the ‘model Catholic layman’ we feel deeply his loss. His 
passing away was a loss to the Catholic Church, not only on account of his 
personal merits, but also—and largely so—on account of the abiding example 
which radiated from him far and wide among his fellow-Catholics and 
fellow-men. 

Deeply permeated with the life and spirit of Catholic faith, his every act 
gave outward expression to his faith, and was a continuous example to 
those coming in contact with him. 

Deeply Catholic, he was, at the same time, the business man and the 
citizen; and all the more the thorough business man and the loyal citizen, 
that he was the sincere and earnest Catholic. 

The Society of St. Vincent de Paul, the country over, sees in his death 
a calamity to itself. None other, as he, was the typical ‘Vincentian’; none 
other did for the Conferences in America such earnest and assiduous work. 
Over his tomb, the prayer of his brother ‘Vincentians’ must be—May the 
Lord of Christian charity, the Saviour of men, raise up in America one 
fitted, as was Thomas M. Mulry, to be the father and guide of the St. 
Vincent de Paul Society in America.” 


The Guild of Catholic Women of St. Paul has moved its Guild Hall, a 
boarding house for working girls, to new and larger quarters. During the 
past year the former Mannheimer residence at 215 Nelson Avenue was 
bought by the Guild at a cost of 18,000 dollars and remodeled for the pur- 
poses of the Guild. The transfer from the former quarters at 574 St. Peter 
Street, where the institution was established three years ago, was made in 
January, and the new home was dedicated by Bishop Lawler on January 
19, 1916. The Guild Hall is now a large brick and stone home, three stories © 
in height and finely finished, It is located one block from the Cathedral 
and at fifteen minutes walk from the down-town district. It affords the 
comforts and conveniences of a home to working girls at rates ranging 
from two and a half to five dollars a week. It is managed by the Guild of 
Catholic Women and is self supporting. 

The Guild of Catholic Women is a most efficient and energetic social 
and charitable organization. It was established in 1906 and has been con- 
stantly increasing the scope of its activity. It is organized in practically 
every parish in St. Paul and is divided into a number of departments. The 
St. Elizabeth’s Relief Department, with its adjuncts, the Needlework and 
the Garment Departments, are concerned with the general work of poor 
relief. The Hospital Department assists cases of need in hospitals, especially 
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in the State Hospital for crippled children, the State Tuberculosis Sanitarium 

and the City Hospital. The Guild Hall Department manages the Guild Hall, 
a boarding home for working girls. The Juvenile Court Department takes 
part in the correction of cases of delinquency appearing before the court. 
The Christ Child Society is engaged in the instruction of Italian children 
and of those of the hospital for crippled children. The Department of Arts 
and Letters is concerned with matters of education and maintains annual 
courses of reading and study, chiefly of matters historical. 

In the year 1913 the Guild of Catholic Women printed an extensive 
report which includes a valuable history of the organization from the time 
of its first inception in 1906. Last year it published a report covering the 
years 1914 and 1915, Mrs M. J. McFadden is President of the Guild. 


The League of Catholic Women of Minneapolis has opened during the 
past year, a settlement house for the Italian residents of northeast Minneap- 
olis. It is called the Margaret Barry Home, in honor of Mrs. Margaret 
Barry, of the League, whose zeal and energy have been the chief factor in 
the success of this project. The new institution represents an outlay of 
10,000 dollars. It includes a club for boys, with manual training classes, 
classes for girls in sewing and cooking, gymnasium classes for both boys 
and girls, a branch of the public library, a Sunday school and a dramatic 
class. 

The League has also reorganized during the past year, its St. Joseph’s 
Home for cases of wife and child desertion which is doing excellent work. 
The League also conducts St. Mary’s Hall, a boarding home for working 
girls, located near the Pro-cathedral, and work has been begun on a country 
residence or vacation home as an adjunct to St. Mary’s Hall. The League 
furthermore operates a down-town cafeteria. 

The League of Catholic Women was first organized in 1912. At present 
it is arranging a reorganization according to which its work will be divided 
into ten departments. Mrs. Daniel Coonan is President of the League. 


The Seton Guild in Minneapolis have found the work of their Seton 
Hall, at 206 South 4th Street, outgrowing the capacity of the present quar- 
ters. They plan the erection of a new Hall at a cost of 50,000 dollars. 
The sum of 10,000 dollars has been donated by the late Mr. James J. Hill. 
Seton Hall is a boarding and club house for working girls. Besides afford- 
ing the comforts and conveniences of such a home, Seton Hall offers to its 
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residents the opportunities of classes in sewing, millinery, choral singing, 
china-painting, history, English grammar and literature, dramatics and gym- 
nastics. As an adjunct to the Hall the Seton Guild has a summer vacation 
home at Lake Minnetonka. This summer home also needs enlargement and 
additional property has already been secured for that purpose. The Seton 
Guild was organized in the Fall of 1912. Mrs. C. H. Evans is its President. 


Oxpitruary NOTICEs. 


The Rt. Rev. John Stariha, titular Bishop of Antipatride and formerly 
Bishop of Lead, South Dakota, died at his home in Laibach, Austria, on 
November 28, 1915. . 

Bishop Stariha was born in Semic, Austria, on May 12, 1845. He came 
to America and completed his theological studies in St. Francis’ Seminary, 
Milwaukee, and was ordained priest on September 19, 1869. He came to the 
diocese of St. Paul in 1871 and was pastor, first at St. Patrick’s, Cedar 
Lake, with St. Catharine’s, Marystown, and other missions of the vicinity; 
next at Red Wing and the missions of Goodhue County. In 1883 he was 
appointed pastor of the Church of St. Francis de Sales in St. Paul and in 
addition, was made vicar general of the diocese in 1897. In 1902, upon the 
erection of the new see of Lead, S. Dakota, he was chosen as its first Bishop. 
He was consecrated in the Cathedral of St. Paul on October 28, 1902, by the 
Most Rev. Archbishop Ireland, assisted by Bishop McGolrick of Duluth and 
Bishop Cotter of Winona. Bishop Stariha directed the diocese of Lead till 
1909, when illness caused him to resign his office. He was then appointed 
titular Bishop of Antipatride and returned to his native land, taking up his 
residence in Laibach. 


The Rev. Emil Bonterre, pastor of the Church of SS. Simon and Jude at 
Flandreau, S. Dakota, died at the Mercy Hospital, Sioux Falls, on June 21, 
1915. He was born in New England in the year 1860, and was ordained 
to the priesthood in the St. Paul Seminary in 1900 for the diocese of Sioux 
Falls. 


The Rev. N. M. Redmond died at Ocean Park, California, on June 22, 
1915. At the time of his death he was acting pastor of the Church of 
St. Gorgonius, Beaumont, California. Father Redmond was a priest of the 
diocese of Sioux Falls. He served as pastor of St. Patrick’s Church, now 
the Cathedral of Lead, S. Dakota, at a time when the diocese of Sioux 
Falls included all of South Dakota. Later he was pastor at Elk Point, S. D. 
Failing health caused his change of residence to California. He rendered 
long years of service, being seventy-three years old at the time of his death. 
By his last will, Father Redmond bequeathed a total sum of 7,000 dollars 
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to works of religion, charity and education, in particular leaving 1,000 dollars 
to each of the following beneficiaries: the Bishops of Lead, Sioux Falls and 
Los Angeles, the Sisters of Los Angeles, the seminaries of St. Vincent, 
Germantown, Pa. and of St. Mary, Baltimore, Md., and Niagara University, 
Niagara, N. Y. 


The Rev. F. S. Meyer, pastor of the Church of St. Peter, White Lake, 
5. Dakota, in the diocese of Sioux Falls, died on July 28, 1915 at the age 
of forty-five years. 


The Rev. Michael J. Lynch of the diocese of Winona, died on September 
2, 1915. 


The Rev. J. A. McDonald, for twelve years pastor of the Church of the 
Sacred Heart, at Carrington, N. Dakota, in the diocese of Fargo, died at 
Vernon River, Prince Edward Island, on September 24, 1915. Father McDon- 
ald was born at Vernon River on December 4, 1860. He was ordained to the 
priesthood in the Grand Seminary of Quebec and was made professor and 
vice-rector of St. Dunstan’s College, Charlottetown, P. E. I. He entered the 
Fargo diocese in 1898 and served as pastor in Carrington till 1910, attending 
22 missions and building 10 churches. Failing health obliged him to cease 
his labors. He returned to his birthplace a few months before his death. 


The Rev. Joseph Gaydusek, pastor of St. Adalbert’s Church, Wahpeton, 
N. Dakota, died at St. Mary’s Hospital, Rochester, Minn., on October 31, 1915. 
Father Gaydusek was born in Boshuslavice, Austria. He made his clerical 
studies and was ordained in Louvain, Belgium. He came to America imme- 
diately and labored as pastor at Everest, Kansas, and in Kansas City, until 
1890. He next did missionary work among the Polish and Slavonian people 
of Pennsylvania, making his headquarters at St. Stanislaus Church, Buffalo, 
N. Y. In 1897 he was appointed pastor at Kimball, S. Dakota. From 1901 
to 1904 he was pastor at Veseleyville, N. Dakota, and in 1904 was transferred 
to the Bohemian Church of St. Adalbert, Wahpeton, N. D. 


The Rev. F. H. Freckmann, chaplain of St. Elizabeth’s Hospital and 
Orphanage, Wabasha, Minn., in the diocese of Winona, died there on 
November 4, 1915. He was born in the province of Hanover, Germany, 
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on April 10, 1872. He made his theological studies and was ordained at 
St. John’s University, Collegeville, Minn. He was pastor successively at 


Fairmont, Jona and Geneva. 


The Rev. E. D. Crosier, O.M.I., gave his life in the performance of 
chaplain’s duty in the European war. Father Crosier was a native of France 
and came to America about twelve years ago. He did missionary work in 
western Canada for some five years and for the past seven years was sta- 
tioned as a missionary at the Church of St. John the Baptist, in Duluth. 
At the beginning of the war he returned to France, and while serving as 
chaplain he met his death in the first line trenches. 


The Rey. J. M. Barras, pastor of the Church of the Holy Family, Belle 
Prairie, in the diocese of St. Cloud, died on November 10, 1915. He had 
been pastor there since 1907. Before that time he had served the priestly 


ministry in the dioceses of Fargo and Duluth. 


The Rev. Z. L. Chandonnet, chaplain at St. Joseph’s Hospital, Perham, 
in the diocese of St. Cloud, died there on November 14, at the age of 
seventy-four years. Father Chandonnet was a noted botanist and possessed 
a valuable herbarium containing some 10,000 specimens carefully classified 


and catalogued. 


The Rev. J. M. Solnce, pastor of the Church of the Assumption in St. 
Paul, died on November 15, 1915. The Most Rev. Archbishop Ireland paid 
eloquent tribute to Father Solnce’s merits in the funeral sermon. Father 
Solnce was born in Smiednik, Carniola, Austria, on June 7, 1861. He came 
to America in 1880 and completed his studies at St. Francis Seminary, Mil- 
waukee, where he was ordained in 1884. He was pastor successively of the 
Church of the Sacred Heart in Owatonna and of the Churches of St. Matthew 
and St. Agnes in St. Paul. In 1912 he was placed in charge of the Church 
of the Assumption. The present large and beautiful Church of St. Agnes 
in St. Paul is the most conspicuous monument of his pastoral zeal. 


The Rev. Benno Ferstl, O.S.B., pastor of the Church of St. Agnes, 
Roscoe, Minn., in the diocese of St. Cloud, died on November 21, 1915. 
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He was born at Dretfurt, Bavaria, Germany, on July 15, 1867. He served 
as pastor of St. Martin’s Church, Amityville, Long Island, for fifteen years. 
He was pastor at Roscoe for the last ten years. 


The Rev. A. Hechenberger, chaplain of St. Elizabeth’s Hospital, Wabasha, 
in the diocese of Winona, died there on December 29, 1915. He was born 
in Germany in the year 1853. He had been chaplain at the St. Elizabeth 
Hospital but a short time and was previously pastor of St. Peter’s Church, 
Rose Creek, Minn. 


The Rev. Stephen Stenger, O.S.B., for seventen years pastor of St. Anth- 
ony’s Church, near Napoleon, N. Dakota, died at Belleville, Ill. on December 
31, 1915. Father Stenger was born at St. Leon, Ind., on June 20, 1854. He 
was successively professor in St. Meinrad’s Abbey, Indiana, pastor of Belle- 
ville, Ill., missionary with headquarters at St. Meinrad’s, pastor of the parish 
church at St. Meinrad’s, and pastor of St. Joseph’s Church, Jaspar, Ind. 
In 1898 he was appointed pastor of St. Anthony’s Church, in the diocese of 
Fargo. He had recently resigned this post, intending to retire to St. Mary’s 
Abbey, Richardton, N. D., but before doing so he revisited the scenes of 
former labor in Illinois, during the course of which visit he contracted 
pneumonia which caused his death. 


The Rev. Joseph Varh, pastor of the Church of St. Mary of the Purifica- 
tion, Marystown, Minn., in the diocese of St. Paul, died of tubercular affec- 
tion of the throat, at St. Mary’s Sanitarium, Pueblo, Colo., on January 11, 
1916. He was born at Kirchentheuer, Carinthia, Austria, on October 19, 1876. 
He came to America and completed his studies)in the St. Paul Seminary, 
where he was ordained in 1905. He was assistant pastor at St. Mathew’s 
Church and at the Church of the Sacred Heart in St. Paul and in 1909 
was appointed pastor of St. Mary’s Church, Marystown. 


The Rev. Patrick Kenny, for nearly forty years a priest of the diocese of 
St. Paul, died at the college of St. Thomas, St. Paul, on January 28, 1916. 
Father Kenny was born in the state of Connecticut on March 17, 1851. 
He studied at St. John’s University, Collegeville, Minn., and at the Grand 
Seminary of Montreal, where he was ordained on December 22, 1877. He was 
successively pastor at Waverly, DeGraff and Litchfield, and from 1886 to 
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1894 pastor of St. Stephen’s parish, Minneapolis, where he built the present 
fine church. He was pastor in Northfield from 1894 to 1910, and then pastor 
of St. Anthony’s parish Minneapolis, where he began the construction of the 
present large parochial school. Last July a stroke of apoplexy, which 
brought him almost to death’s door, caused him to resign his parish. 
He recovered sufficiently to revisit his old home in Connecticut and on 
his return took up a quiet residence in the College of St. Thomas. 


The Rev. Henry Jajeski, pastor of the Polish parish of St. Casimir, 
in St. Paul, met a tragic death on March 4, 1916. While seated in the 
confessional on a Saturday evening, he was shot, and instantly killed 
by a demented woman. This unfortunate woman has been committed 
to the State Asylum for the insane at St. Peter, Minn. Father Jajeski 
was born at Skos in Prussian Poland, on November 27, 1857, and was 
brought to this country when a child. He studied at St. John’s Uni- 
versity, Collegeville, Minn., and at the Grand Seminary of Montreal, 
where he was ordained, December 22, 1883. He was pastor at Minne- 
sota Lake and Wilno, and in 1892 he was called to St. Paul where he 
founded St. Casimir’s parish. From 1894 to 1914 he was pastor of the 
Holy Cross Polish parish in Minneapolis and then was again placed 
in charge of St. Casimir’s. Father Jajeski was a very efficient organizer 
and was much beloved by his parishoners, who were horrified and ex- 
ceedingly grieved at his sudden and tragic death. 


The Rev. John Treacy, pastor of St. Joseph’s Church of Lamberton, 
Minn., in the diocese of St. Paul, died at St. Mary’s Hospital in Minne- 
apolis, after long and painful illness, on March 2, 1916. Father Treacy 
was born at Cappoquin, County Waterford, Ireland, on June 10, 1880. 
After coming to America, he finished his theological studies in the St. 
Paul Seminary and was ordained in 1905. He was successively assist- 
ant pastor at St. Stephen’s Church, Minneapolis, St. Mark’s and St. 
Michael’s churches in St. Paul, and in 1912 was appointed pastor at 
Lamberton. 


The Rev. R. W. Haire, chaplain of St. Luke’s Hospital, Aberdeen, 
S. D., died there on March 4, 1916. He was born in 1846 and ordained 
in 1874. He came to South Dakota in 1880. He spent thirty-six years 
of priestly ministry in the diocese of Sioux Falls and was noted both 
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for his zeal in spiritual things and for his interest and influence in civic 
affairs. He was appointed chaplain in Aberdeen in 1902. © 


The Rev. Patrick J. Fox, pastor of St. Ann’s Church, Janesville, 
Minn., in the diocese of Winona, died on March 17, 1916. He was born 
in Ireland and studied at All Hallows, Dublin. He completed his stud- 
ies at St. Francis Seminary, Milwauke, and was ordained in the Cath- 
edral of St. Paul in 1880. He was pastor at Luverne, Graceville, Fari- 
bault, St Charles and West Albany. After the erection of the Winona 
diocese in 1889, he belonged to that jurisdiction. He had been pastor 
in Janesville for a period of ten years. 


The Rt. Rev. Monsignor Alois Stecher, pastor of St. Peter’s Church, 
Newark, N. J., died there on April 10, 1916. He was born in the Tyrol, 
Austria, on December 19, 1845. He made his theological studies and 
was ordained for the diocese of St. Paul, at St. Francis Seminary, Mil- 
waukee. He was stationed at Chanhassen, Faribault and Henderson in 
the diocese of St. Paul, and at Adams in the diocese of Winona. In 
1884 he went to New Jersey and was assigned to St. Peter’s Church, 
Newark, where he labored as assistant pastor and pastor for thirty-two 
years. He was honored with the title of Monsignor by Pope Pius X in 1911. 


The Rev. F. A. Duguay, pastor of St. Ann’s Church, Miller, S. Da- 
kota, in the diocese of Sioux Falls, died at the McKennan Hospital in 
Sioux Falls, on April 6, 1916. He was buried in Philadelphia, Pa. 
Father Duguay was born in Philadelphia in 1877. He spent some years 
in the diocese of Superior, Wisconsin, and came to South Dakota about 
ten years ago. He was in charge of the parishes of Highmore and 
Miller. 


The Rev. Francis Kuppens, S. J., 1 a noted Indian missionary and 
one time companion of Father DeSmet, died at St. Stanislaus Noviti- 
ate, Florissant, Mo., on April 8, 1916. He was the last of the band of 
Belgian Jesuit missionaries who worked under Father DeSmet and who 
did heroic work for the spread of the faith among the Indians of the 


1See the Indian Sentinel, Vol. I, No. 1., July 1916, P. 29. 
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West and Northwest. Father Kuppens was born in Belgium in 1838. 
He came to America in 1857 and entered the Jesuit novitiate at Flor- 
issant. He was ordained in Boston in 1863, after which he began his 
career of arduous missionary labor. 


The Rev. Lambert M. Nicolas, pastor of the Church of St. Joseph, 
Stillwater, Minn., died there on April 22, 1916. He was born in France, 
on January 22, 1877. He was ordained to the priesthood in Nancy, France, 
in 1903. Two years later he came to St. Paul and was appointed suc- 
cessively pastor at New Canada, Hugo and Stillwater. 


Mother Angela Arnet, O. S. B., foundress of the Convent of St. 
Martin at Sturgis, in the diocese of Lead, died there on November 15, 
1915. Mother Angela was born in Lucerne, Switzerland, on May 5, 
1844. She made her first religious vows in Lucerne on November 1, 
1859. Later she was chosen to found a new Benedictine convent at 
Melchthal and she held the office of superior there for one term. On 
the invitation of Bishop Marty of South Dakota, Mother Angela came 
to Dakota with a band of sisters and established the present convent 
of St. Martin at Sturgis, in the Black Hils, arriving there in April, 1889. 
The little community was obliged to endure stern privation and poverty. 
Their perseverance and eventful success is due chiefly to the brave and 
efficient leadership of Mother Angela. The membership of the com- 
munity is now seventy three, and besides the Motherhouse at Sturgis, 
they conduct hospitals at Deadwood and Hot Springs. 


* 


Mother Alexia Kerst, O. S. B., prioress of the Benedictine Sisters 
of the diocese of Duluth, died at St. Mary’s Hospital in Duluth, on May 
22, 1916. Mother Alexia was born in St. Paul on July 29, 1856. Her 
parents were among the first German Catholics in St. Paul, coming about 
1852. Mother Alexia, with her sister, the later Mother Scholastica, who 
died in 1911, as prioress of the Benedictine Sisters of Duluth, attended 
the original Sister’s school in St. Paul, conducted by the Sisters of St. 
Joseph on Bench Street. Later the two sisters attended St. Gertrude’s 
Academy, in Shakopee, where they entered the Benedictine Order. 
From 1855 to 1888, Mother Alexia was superior of St. Alexis’ Hospital 
in Bismark, N. D. From 1888 to 1893 she was superior of St. Mary’s 
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Hospital, Duluth; from 1899 to 1902, of St. Anthony’s Hospital, Bemidji, 
Minn.; from 1902 to 1904, of St. Vincent’s Hospital, Crookston, Minn. 
Upon the death of her sister, Mother Scholastica, in 1911, she was chosen 
to fill the office of prioress in the Duluth Motherhouse . 


Colonel Josias R. King, veteran of the Civil War, died at his home 
in St. Paul, on Feburary 10, 1916. His funeral services at the Cathedral 
were attended by Governor Burnquist and the members of his staff, by 
Mayor Powers and the members of the city council, by veterans of the 
Grand Army and by the many citizens of St. Paul. The sermon was 
preached by Archbishop Ireland. Colonel King was born in Washing- 
ton, D. C., on Feburary 21, 1832. He came to St. Paul in 1860. When 
Governor Ramsey, on April 15, 1861, telegraphed from Washington 
President Lincoln’s first call for volunteers, Colonel King immediately 
offered his services and was actually the first volunteer to be enrolled 
for the war. He joined company A of the First Minnesota Regiment. 
won his captaincy at Bull Run and was present at the battles of Edwards 
Ferry, Yorktown, Fair Oaks, Antietam, Fredericksburg, Charlestown 
and Chancellorsville. Throughout his life Colonel King was a devout 
Catholic as he was an admirable soldier and citizen. 


Captain John C. Devereux, veteran of the Civil War and pioneer 
Catholic journalist, died at his home in St. Paul, on June 4, 1916. 
Archbishop Ireland preached his funeral sermon. Captain Devereux 
was born in Wexford, Ireland, on April 30, 1831. He came with his 
father, to America in 1838 and lived in Pittsburg, Pa. and in Louisville, 
Ky. He came to St. Paul in 1855 and engaged first in the contracting 
business and later in that of printing. At the outbreak of the civil war 
he enlisted and served in the Third Minnesota Regiment throughout the war. 
His military record contains the names of Nashville, Murfreesboro, Vicks- 
burg, and Little Rock. After the war he continued for a while to serve 
in the regular army. Returning to civilian life, he founded in St. Paul 
in 1866 the well-known Catholic newspaper, “The Northwestern Chron- 
icle.’ This pioneer effort in Catholic journalism in the Northwest en- 
tailed heroic devotion and sacrifice and merits undying remembrance 
and gratitude. After his retirement from his career of journalism, Cap- 
tain Devereux held the positions of Assistant County Assessor, Secre- 
tary of the Board of Charities, and Street Commissioner of the City of 
St. Paul. 
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Mr. James J. Hill, universally known as the Empire Builder of the 
Northwest, died at his residence in St. Paul, on May 29th, 1916. His 
funeral services were conducted by the Very Rev. Thomas J. Gibbons, 
pastor of the Cathedral and Vicar-general of the diocese of St. Paul. 
Mr. Hill’s body was laid to rest at North Oaks, his country home near 
St. Paul, where a mortuary chapel is to be erected. 

Mr. Hill was born near Guelph, Ontario, on September 16th, 1838. 
He came to the then frontier trading post of St. Paul, in 1856 and in 
1879 began his railroad career as manager of the St. Paul and Pacific 
railroad. His journeying through Minnesota and adjoining states dis- 
closed to him the dormant possibilities of the great plains, fired his im- 
agination and enabled him to see in vision the potentialities of this vast 
land which he determined to develop. 

As a first step in the realization of his project he undertook the her- 
culean task of extending his railroad across the plains to the Pacific 
coast in order to attract settlers into the region tributary to it. The re- 
sult justified his almost prophetic foresight. Towns and villages sprang 
into being along the way, farms and ranches marked the progress of the 
colonists. With the completion of the railroad and the settlement of 
the country, Mr. Hill began an educational campaign to teach farmers 
how to cultivate the land scientifically. The story of his success need 
not be repeated here. 

Thus he gained the name of Empire Builder and laid the foundation, 
not only of his own prosperity, but in large measure, of the prosperity 
of the whole Northwest. As a railroad magnate he was without peer 
in the land; as a student of economic problems he attracted the attention 
of the whole nation; as a financier he was a recognized power both in 
America and in Europe. 

In his death St. Paul mourns the loss of one of its most prominent 
sons; the nation pays tribute to a citizen whose life, in private and public, 
is worthy of emulation; those who knew him intimately mourn the death | 
of a true friend. 

Mr. Hill’s life is significant in the history of the Catholic Church 
in this region. He is indirectly the cause of much of its growth, as to 
him is due in such large measure the whole developement of the North- 
west. And his name is ever memorable for his direct interest and mun- 
ificent support of Catholic undertakings of education and _ religion. 
Chief among his large gifts, is that of 500,000 dollars for the erection 
and endowment of the St. Paul Seminary for the training of candidates 
for the priesthood. 


Our Liprary AND Museum. 


We earnestly invite all who have at heart the work of the Catholic 
Historical Society of St. Paul to assist us in gathering together the 
materials for the history of the Church in this region. All documents, 
papers, books, magazines, newspapers, photographs and objects of his- 
toric interest that may serve now and later for the compilation of our 
history will be welcomed and carefully preserved in our historical library 
and museum in the St. Paul Seminary. 

It is our duty to those who will come after us and to the Church at 
large, to store up systematically all records of the present day life of 
the Church in the province of St. Paul. We invite especially the dona- 
tion of letters, papers, jubilee and other memorial publications, cata- 
logues and year books of educational and other institutions, and of par- 
ish and other societies, photographs of newly dedicated churches, schools 
and other monuments and in short, of all records which might escape 
the knowledge of the Society’s official collectors. 

Moreover we are particularly concerned about the preservation of 
those records of past years which are scattered here and there and which 
are in danger of loss and destruction. A moment’s consideration will 
convince anyone of the importance of having precious records of the 
past kept in one place where they will be preserved carefully and where 
they can be conveniently found and examined by whoever is interested. 
We therefore urge upon our readers, firstly, to acquaint us with the 
location of all historical materials so that we may at least have note of 
them, and secondly, wherever possible, to lodge such materials perm- 
anently and safely in our historical library and museum in the St. Paul 
Seminary. We cordially invite our friends to visit our library and museum. 

At the annual meeting of the American Catholic Historical Society 
of Philadelphia, held in Philadelphia on December 21, 1915, the Presi- 
dent of the Society, the Rev. William J. Lallou, delivered an address 
which so well expresses our desires that we reproduce part of his words. 
It will be noted that he sums up the aims of the Society in words which 
have always stood as the moto of Acta et Dicta, “Colligite fragmenta ne 
pereant.” 

“Anyone who has tried to do even a bit of local research work—for 
example, the writing of the history of a parish of even recent erection— 
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will appreciate the convenience, not to say necessity, of a central store- 
house, where the sources of history can be preserved. The materials of 
American Catholics history are scattered abroad, and because they are 
so dispersed many of them will be irretrievably lost. There is no doubt 
but that most valuable historical matter finds its way to the fire or the 
junk heap because of neglect to store it where it would be preserved 
from destruction. To quote a recent instance: A Protestant investiga- 
tor of the history of the Spanish Catholic missions in America was con- 
ducting some researches in a Franciscan church in the city of Mexico, 
and having examined the documents in the archives, he was told that 
he had exhausted all the manuscripts in the possession of the church, 
when an old sacristan recalled that a box of useless papers, which for 
years had cumbered the ground, had been thrown out into the woodshed. 
Imagine the surprise of the historian when he found among these papers 
destined for early burning, the diary of Father Eusebius Kino, the ill- 
ustrious Jesuit missionary and explorer of the late 17th and early 18th 
centuries, who brought Christianity and civilization to southern Cali- 
fornia. This diary is now being published by the University of Cali- 
fornia as a valuable contribution to the original sources of American 
history. The aim of the Catholic Historical Society is to save just such 
documents. Its motto might well be the Scriptural expression, “Colli- 


gite fragmenta ne pereant.” 
The following are additions made during the past year to our museum: 


A rosary once belonging to Bishop Marty, Bishop of Sioux Falls (1889), 
and later Bishop of St. Cloud (1894-1896). Presented to the Catholic 
Historical Society of St. Paul by the Rt. Rev. Joseph F. Busch, Bishop 
of St. Cloud. 


Missale Romanum, Parisiis, 1854. A missal donated to the diocese of 
St. Paul by the Society for the Propagation of the Faith, in France, in 
the tinte of Bishop Cretin. Within the front cover are the names of the 
particular donors. This missal was later used by Mgr. Caillet, when 
pastor of St. Mary’s Church in St. Paul. Presented to the Historical 
Society by the V. Rev. Thomas J. Gibbons, V.G. 


Canon Missae ad usum Episcoporum, Ratisbonae, Pustet, 1880. This pon- 
tifical canon is elaborately bound in gold-embroidered red velvet. It was 
a gift of the Augustinians of Schio, in the diocese of Vincenza, in Italy, ° 
to Pope Leo XIII, on the occasion of his Golden Jubilee. It was pre- 
sented by His Holiness to Archbishop Ireland. 
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Two photographs of Cardinal Vincenzo Vanutelli, taken at the home of 
Mr. James J. Hill, at the time of the Cardinal’s visit to St. Paul in 1910. 


Two photographs taken on the occasion of the dedication of the new Cathe- 
dral of St. Paul. Presented by Mr. Wm. F. Markoe. 


Photograph of the delegates to the Convention of the Catholic Educational 
Association, in St. Paul in June, 1915. 


Souvenir gold medal commemorating the dedication of the Commodore 
Barry Monument. 


From the library of Father Goiffon, which has been acquired by the Historical 
Society, we list the following interesting items: 


Baraga, Rt. Rev. Frederic. Anamie-Masinaigan, 4me ed. corrigée et aug- 
mentée, Detroit, Wawiiatanong, Munger and Pattison, 1849. An Indian 
prayer-book composed by the famous missionary and first Bishop of 
Marquette, the Rt. Rev. Frederic Baraga. 


Baraga, Rt. Rev. Frederic. Jesus Obimadisiwin oma aking, Paris, E. J. 
Bailly, 1837. A life of Christ in the Ottawa Indian tongue, written by 
Bishop Baraga. 


Belcourt, Rev. G. A. Anamihe-Masiniahigan, Jesus ot ijittwawin, Kebekong 
Otenang, Cote et Cie, 1859. An Indian prayer-book and catechism, com- 
posed by the Rev. G. A. Belcourt, missionary of Pembina. 


Duties and advantages of the religious state, or the lesser works of St. 
Alphonsus, Baltimore, John Murphy and Co., 1852. 


Liguori, BI.A.M. The practice of the love of Jesus Christ, Baltimore, Field- 
ing Lucas Jr., 1836. This small volume has the name, “Rev. Joseph 
Cretin,”’ written on the fly-leaf, also a label inside the front cover with 
the printed name, “Rev. Joseph Cretin”; on the rear fly-leaf is stamped, 
“The St. Paul Catholic Library.” 


Rituel du diocese de Belley, publie par Mgr. Alexandre-Raymond Davie 
(three volumes). Lyons, Pelagaud et Cie, 1846. 


Manuel de connaissances utiles aux ecclesiastiques sur divers objets d'art, 
Pour faire suite au rituel de Belley. (One volume, to correspond with 
the preceding work). Lyon, Pelagaud et Cie, 1846. 


Sadlier’s Catholic Directory for the year 1885. 


Kane, Elisha K., M.D. U.S.N. Arctic Explorations in the years 1853, 754 
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and ’55, Philadelphia, Childs and Peterson, 1856. 


Among the further additions to our library are the following: 


Life of the V. Rev. Felix de Andreis, first Superior of the Congregation of 
the Mission in the United States, with a sketch of the progress of 
Catholicity in the United States to the year 1860. Baltimore, Kelly, Hedian 
and Piet, 1861. 


De Smet, Rev. P. J. Western missions and missionaries, New York, J. B. 
Kirker, 1863. 


Gale, George. Upper Mississippi, Chicago, Clark and Co., 1867. 


Hulbert, Archer B. The old national road, a chapter of American expan- 
sion, with maps and illustrations. Columbus, F. J. Heer, 1901. 


Major Andre’s Journal, 1777-1778, in two volumes, with facsimile repro- 
ductions of original maps and plans drawn by Major Andre. Boston, 
The Bibliophile Society, 1903. (Limited edition.) 


Chambers, Julius. The Mississippi river and its wonderful valley. New 
York, G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1910. 


Kirk, T. H. Illustrated History of Minnesota, a handbook for citizens and 
general readers. St. Paul, D. D. Merril, 1887. 


Tuttle, Charles. The Centennial Northwest. Madison, Wisconsin, The Inter- 
State Book Co., 1876. 


Quaife, Milo M. Chicago and the Northwest. Chicago, The University of 
Chicago Press, 1913. 


Hedges, Samuel. Father Marquette. New York, Christian Press Associa- 
tion, 1903. 


Seventh Year-Book of the St. Paul Institute, June, 1914 to May, 1915. 
St. Paul, Auditorium Building. 


NotTes AND COMMENT. 


We call the attention of the reverend clergy of the province of St. 
Paul to the articles in this issue of Acta et Dicta, by the Rev. Mathias 
Savs, pastor of St. Peter’s Church, Delano, and the Rev. James H. 
Gaughan, pastor of St. Stephen’s Church, Minneapolis. We hope that 
these examples will inspire many others to emulate them. Parish priests 
who are in touch with old settlers, have exceptional opportunity of com- 
mitting to paper much of early local history which otherwise will be 
lost with the death of our venerable pioneers. 


A noteworthy publication of the past year is “The Story of the Cath- 
olic Church,’ by the Rev. George Stebbing, C. SS. R., published by 
Sands & Co., London and Edinburgh, and sold in this country by B. 
Herder, St. Louis. This is a one volume history of the Church written 
in popular style. It has no foot-note references but has a general in- 
dication of books for reference at the end of the volume. There is a 
lack of books of this kind in English, and this one, in proportion to its 
scope and aim, is indeed excellent. It shows good discrimination in 
the choice of matter to be treated and a judicious balance in the treat- 
ment. It is very readable and should be recommended to a large number 
of readers. It will stimulate interest and point out the way to other 
works dealing with the history of the Church. 


By far the most noteworthy publication of the past year, from our 
point of view, is the new Catholic Historical Review, published quarter- 
ly by the Catholic University of America, Washington, D. C. The four 
numbers of the first volume have appeared, and leave no room for doubt 
as to the ability of the management and the general excellence of the 
new Keview. From all sides have come praises and congratulations. 
The Catholic Historical Review marks an epoch in the historiography 
of the Catholic Church in the United Stats. 

There has been no dearth of interesting and well-written articles and 
the editorial work of Dr. Guilday is wholly admirable. The new Review 
will be a powerful stimulus to the study of the history of the Church in 
our own country. Acta et Dicta hails The Catholic Historical Review 
and bids it God-speed. We urge our readers to read regularly and 
closely The Catholic Historical Review. 
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We also remind our readers of the premier historical periodical of 
the United States, The American Historical Review, published by the 
MacMillan Company, New York, and edited by Dr. J. Franklyn Jameson 
of the Carnegie Institution, Washington, D. C. The American Historical 
Review has been closely connected with American Historical Asso- 
ciation since the year 1898. At the latest annual meeting of the asso- 
ciation, held in Washington last December, it was voted that the full 
ownership and control of the American Historical Review be vested in 


the American Historical Association. 


At the meeting of the Association in Washington, a session was de- 
voted to the discussion of Nationalism and Internationalism in their 
historical aspects, a subject of vital interest in these days of the great 
European war, which, it has been said, is due above all to “hypernation- 
alism.” The leading paper was presented by Professor James H. Rob- 
inson of Columbia University. 


The presidental address at the meeting of the Association, by its 
president, Professor H. Morse Stephens of the University of California, 
entitled “Nationality and History,’ has been printed in the American His- 
torical Review of January, 1916 (vol. XXI. no. 2). 

In this address, Professor Stephens suggests in his opening words, 
that humility should be the primary virtue of every writer of history 
and student of history. Speaking of the results of twenty-eight years 
of historical study in his own case, he says that throughout those years 
his thoughts have dwelt “upon the influences which prevent the clear, 
accurate and truthful statement of what has happened in the past; as 
student and teacher of history he has come to realize more and more 
the futility of pretended impartiality; and at the last he has yielded to 
the conviction that the first duty of the historical scholar is to grasp 
the fact that his limitations as a human being must ever debar him, even 
if the most complete material lies ready to his hand, from attempting 
more than personal interpretation of some part or period of the past.” 


Professor Stephens, in his address, reviews the history of the growth 
of modern political nationalism and points out the part played in its 
development by writers of national histories, Martin, Thierry, Michelet 
and Guizot in France, Stein and the publishers of the Monumenta Ger- 
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maniae Historica in Germany, and a long list of German historians from 
Dahlmann through Droysen and Sybel to Treitschke, Botta in Italy, 
Green in England, Lafuente in Spain, and Schouler and McMaster in 
the United States. These men were influenced by the nationalist spirit 
of their age and, in turn, they contributed powerfully to augment that 
extreme nationalism which has set one nation against another. ‘“How- 
ever excellent patriotism may be in itself,’ says Professor Stephens, “it 
has had some startling effects when based upon nationalist histories. 
Hymns of hate are the inevitable outcome of national patriotism based 
upon nationalist histories. Family blood-feuds, the vendettas of the 
Corsicans and the Kentucky mountaineers, are considered proofs of a 
backward civilization, but national hatreds are encouraged as manifes- 
tations of national patriotism.” 


Professor Stephens hopes that historians in the present and future 
will take a broader view, something like the international ideal that pre- 
vailed in the Middle Ages. “Woe unto us! professional historians, 
professional historical students, professional teachers of history, if we 
cannot see, written in blood, in the dying civilization of Europe, the 
dreadful result of exaggerated nationalism as set forth in the patriotic 
histories of some of the most eloquent historians of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. May we not hope that this will be but a passing phase of histori- 
cal writing, since its awful sequel is so plainly exhibited before us, and 
may we not expect that the historians of the twentieth century may seek 
rather to explain the nations of the world to each other in their various 
contributions to the progress of civilization and to bear ever in mind the 
magnificient sentiment of Goethe: “Above the nations is humanity.” 


It will be interesting to set alongside the address of Professor Steph- 
ens, the article contributed to The Ecclesiastical Review of May, 1916, 
(vol. LIV, no. 5), by the Rev. Edward Crowley of St. John’s Seminary, 
Brighton, Mass., entitled, “The international influence of the Church in 
the Middle Ages.” After reviewing the beneficent deeds of the Church 
in relation to international civilization, Father Crowley concludes:“How 
great the pity that this efficient worker was not permitted to continue her 
beneficient task among the nations. And how miserable now, in this 
hour of anguish, to recall the day when the nations that had been served 
so well, decreed to divorce this worker from her international office 
That unhappy day at length arrived, and then began this poor modern 
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world. Unity was again rudely shattered, and, greater misfortune still, 
religion was more and more made to stand aside from the councils of the 
rival and self-centered nations. With what result, Europe, after four 
centuries, records in tears. Poor wisdom it was, sharply to break off 
historical continuity; worse wisdom it was to reject just that through 
which, in the past, had come all blessings. Men are ever impatient of 
speculation on what might have been, but now hardly will they be able 
to shut out such speculation. Would that they might also be brought to 
hearken to the voice of medieval history through which God urges them 
to return to the day from which they have so sadly departed. The 
world is God’s, and in God and his justice must the nations of the world 
seek their salvation. This truth the modern nations, by their steady descent 
to the present disastrous state of international affairs, have verified on 
the one side, even as the medieval nations verified it on the other side 
by their advance from chaos to an ever happier and more blessed state of 
international affairs.” 


A beautiful tribute to the medieval international ideal is that of Pro- 
fessor A. L. Smith of Balliol College, Oxford, in his Church and State 
in the Middle Ages (Oxford, 1913). The united action of the civilized 
world in the pursuit of the highest aims which it could conceive, was, he 
says, the ideal of the Middle Ages. “‘We have swung over to the op- 
posite pole, and accept disunion of the most complete kind in religious 
beliefs, in political aims, even in industrial pursuits. But is it not pos- 
sible that we may have reached an extreme in this direction? Or, to 
vary the metaphor, may not the wheel be now at its lowest point; may 
it not be about to begin, even now, to mount slowly up again: At any 
rate we need not assume that anarchy and disruption are things good in 
themselves, or that to profess a religion which we do not really intend to 
translate directly into practice is better than the impetuous idealism 
of the Middle Ages, failure as that was. There are some failures which 
are greater than success. 

“We may fairly be asked”, he continues, “to extend to medieval religion, 
medieval politics, medieval law, some of that justice which is beginning to be 
extended to medieval art and medieval literature. At any rate it can fairly 
be asked, and even demanded of us, that we do not misread their history 
by reading it through our own prejudice.” 

“Christendom was destined to break up into the nations of Europe. 
If anyone says that this disruption was all for the best—that what had to 
be is what ought to be—I would not quarrel with what I cannot presume 
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either to affirm or to deny. But if we reflect on the beauty, the majesty, 
the potentialities of that which the word “Christendom”embodied; if we 
realize that the conception of a reign of God upon earth was the ideal 
to which men did homage in their hearts—however much their con- 
duct fell short of their ideal, as conduct now falls short and will do in all 
ages—then we may turn and meet the problem whether it has been that 
the Reformation which had to come should come as a revolution? 

“Have we lost nothing by our recoil from the medieval attempt to inter- 
penetrate daily life with religion, to set a standard by counsels of perfection, 
to organize and centralize the agencies of good? 

“We must allow that it was a beautiful and ennobling vision which the 
medieval mind imagine when it dreamed of the Caesar and the Apostle 
seated side by side, the two great powers working in harmony to carry out 
God’s will upon earth. If it was but a vision, it was one of those which come 
through the ivory gate to elevate and purify an age, and go give it the in- 
spiration which can only come from an inward ideal”, 


The Minnesota Historical Society, under the direction of Dr. Solon J. 
Buck, its secretary and superintendent, has established a new monthly pub- 
lication, the Minnesota Historical Bulletin, six numbers of which have al- 
ready appeared. This is an improvement over the former method of pub- 
lishing a bulky volume once a year. The monthly Bulletin, including briefer 
papers and miscellaneous material, makes possible the reservation of the 
annual volume of Collections for more unified and extensive works, the 
greater part of which will be documentary in character. 

The first six numbers of the Minnesota Historical Bulletin include a num- 
ber of noteworthy papers. One by Professor Clarence W. Alvord of the 
University of Illinois, editor of the Jllinois Historical Collections, is entitled 
“The Relation of the State to Historical Work”. (vol. I, no. 1), and im- 
presses the importance of the collection and preservation of historical records. 

A paper by Mr. Herbert A. Kellar, of the University of Minnesota, deals 
with “The Minnesota State Archives, Their Character, Condition and His- 
torical Value” (vol. I, no. 2), and will acquaint the reader with our own 
State Archives. 

A paper by Dr. Solon J. Buck, on ‘Recent Activities of the Wiscon- 
sin Historical Society, (vol. I, no. 3) will indicate the amount and kind 
of work done by a state historical society. 

A paper by Mr. Stirling Horner (vol. I, no. 6), describes the new 
“Minnesota Historical Society Building” now being erected, which will be a 
credit to the State and its Historical Society. 
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Address all orders and communications to the Editor, Rev. 
William Busch, The St. Paul Seminary, St. Paul, Minnesota. 


Back numbers of Acta et Dicta are still to be had, The follow- 
ing abridgement of the tables of contents gives a list of the docu- 
ments and articles heretofore published in Acta et Dicta. 


Vol. I, No. 1, July, 1907. 


Documents: 


Letters of the Rt. Rev. Mathias Loras. first Bishop of Dubuque. 


Letter of M. B. Mulkern of Dubuque, Secretary of the Catholic 
Settlement Society of Iowa. 


Letter of the Rev. Joseph Cretin, Missionary Apostolic. 
Memorialis Tabella, the diary of Bishop Cretin. » 
Letters of Daniel J. Fisher, a seminarian in St. Paul. 


Articles: 
The beginnings of Catholicism in North Dakota. 
By the Rt. Rev. John Shanley, Bishop of Fargo. 


The Chapel of St. Paul. 
By the Rev. Ambrose McNulty. 


Personal Reminiscences of Bishop Cretin. 
By. the Rt. Rev. Mgr. A. Oster. 


Vol. I, No. 2, July, 1908. 


Documents: 


Bishop Grace’s Journal of a trip to the Red River in the year 
1861. 


Letter of the Rev. Lucien Galtier to Bishop Grace. 
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Articles: 


My first Mass in Graceville. 
By the Rt. Rev. Mgr. A. Oster. 


Growth of the Church in Fillmore County, Minn. 
By the Rev. William Riordan. 


The Beginning of the Catholic Total Abstinence Movement in 
Minnesota. 
By the Rev. James M. Reardon. 


Catholicity in North Dakota. 
By the Rev. Joseph B. McDonald. 


The Pre-Columbian Inhabitants of Minnesota. 
By the Rev John Gmeiner. 


Vol. II, No. 1, July, 1909. 


Documents: 


Letters of Bishop Cretin. 


Articles: 


The Catholic Total Abstinence Movement in Minnesota. 
By the Rev. James M. Reardon. 


Fort Beauharnois. 
By the Rev. Francis J. Schaefer, D.D. 


Fort Charles. 
By the Rev. Francis J. Schaefer, D.D. 


Vol. II, No. 2, July, 1910. 


Documents: 


Letters of Bishop Cretin. 


Articles : 
The Kensington Rune Stone. 
By the Rev. Francis J. Schaefer, D.D. 


Rt. Rev. Henry Cosgrove, Bishop of Davenport. 
By the Rev. George Giglinger. 
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Groseilliers and Radisson. 
By the Rev. Francis J. Schaefer, D.D. 

The Parish of the Holy Redeemer in St. Paul. 
By the Rev. Francis J. Schaefer, D.D. 


Vol IIT, No. 1, July, 1911. 


Documents: 


Letters of Bishop Cretin. 


Articles: 


Duluth, the Explorer of Northern and Central Minnesota. 
By the Rev. Francis J. Schaefer, D.D. 


The Sweetman Catholic Colony of Currie, Minnesota. 
By John Sweetman. 


The Rev. Francis Pirec. 
By the Rev. John Seliskar, Ph.D. 


The Liquor Problem and the Jesuit Missions in New France. 
By the Rev. Francis Nolan. 


Vol. III, No. 2, July, 1914. 


Documents: 


Letters of Bishop Cretin. 


Articles: 
The Fond du Lac Indian Mission. 
By the Rev. Chrystostom Verwyst, O.F.M. 


Notes on the Early History of the Sisters of St. Joseph in 
St. Paul. 


By Sister Ignatius Loyola Cox. 
The Mission of Long Prairie. 
By Sister Ignatius. 


The Mission of St. Anthony Falls. 
By Sister Ignatius. 
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Father DeSmet in the Ecclesiastical Province of St. Paul. 
By the Rev. Edwin V. O’Hara. 


The Leopoldine Society. 
By the Rev. A. J. Rezek. 


Vol. IV, No. 1, July, 1915. 


Articles: 


The Very Rev. Samuel Charles Mazzuchelli. 

By the Most Rev. John Ireland, D.D. 
The Prophesy. 

By the Rt. Rev. Thomas O’Gorman, D.D. 
The History of the Diocese of St. Paul. 

By the Rev. Francis J. Schaefer, D.D. 
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